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In  Latin  America,  polemics  concerning  revolutionary 
strategy  emerged  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  only  after  the  Cuban  revolutionary  victory  that  the 
topic  acquired  real  relevance.  Starting  with  the  Cuban 
model,  and  under  the  influence  of  their  own  revolutionary 
experiences,  theoreticians  and  guerrilla  leaders  strove  to 
find  the  correct  strategy  to  enhance  victory.  The  Nicara¬ 
guan  revolution  was  no  exception,  and  its  victory  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  adoption  of  the  correct  revolutionary 
strategy,  labeled  Popular  Revolutionary  War. 

The  purposes  of  this  thesis  are  1)  to  study  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  has  led  to  the  elaboration  of  this  most  recent 
formulation  of  strategy,  and  2)  to  examine  how  the 
Nicaraguan  victory  fits  the  strategic  model  postulated  by 
the  theoreticians  of  Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria.  The 
variables  emphasiz  d  in  f*  .s  study  are  those  identified 
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as  the  most  significant  components  of  contemporary  revolu¬ 
tionary  strategy  in  Latin  America  :  objective 
conditions,  ideology,  leadership,  party-army  relations, 

U.S.  policy,  and  Soviet  influence.  These  variables  are 
analyzed  in  the  context  of  four  divergent  revolutionary 
experiences:  Cuba  1956-1959,  Bolivia  1966-1967,  Guatemala 
1962-1968,  and  Nicaragua  1977-1979.  The  data  are  obtained 
from  primary  and  secondary  sources  produced  by  theoreti¬ 
cians,  historians  and  participants  of  each  experience. 

In  the  final  analysis,  these  variables  support  the 
theory  of  popular  revolutionary  war.  In  the  long  run,  the 
war  will  be  based  on  mass  support.  The  guerrillas  will 
fight  to  incorporate  the  population  into  their  organizations 
and  ally  with  existing  groups.  They  will  not  fight  initially 
to  seize  power ,  but  to  gain  and  secure  a  broad  base  among 
the  people.  Only  when  a  substantial  number  of  the  people  have 
been  mobilized  and  partially  organized  will  there  be  an 
attempt  to  take  power. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Revolution  is  a  term  commonly  used  by  social  scientists 
to  imply  a  process  of  rapid  social,  economic  and  political 
change  which  entails  physical  violence  and  results  in  a  re¬ 
structuring  of  the  relationship  between  classes.  The  old 
privileged  class  is  displaced  by  a  formerly  subservient  class. 

By  this  definition,  true  revolution  in  Latin  America  is 
less  common  than  might  be  expected.  Though  many  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  have  indeed  endured  unconstitutional  changes  in 
government,  few  have  experienced  the  reordering  of  their 
social  and  economic  structures.  History  reveals  that  even 
the  most  sincere  and  formative  attempts  of  revolution  have 
little  chance  of  success.  More  often  than  not,  revolutionary 
movements  are  thwarted  in  infancy  or  defeated  in  the  course 
of  their  endeavor.  Yet,  the  revolutionary  process  continues 
to  be  nurtured  in  many  Latin  American  communities.  Part  of 
the  reason  for  this  resolve  is  that  structural  change  through 
revolution  is  perceived  as  a  viable  solution  for  the  impover¬ 
ished  social  conditions  which  plague  much  of  the  region. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  contemporary 
revolutionary  phenomena,  at  least  since  the  Russian  Revolution, 
is  the  belief  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  revolutions  have 
to  be  promoted,  organized  and  fought  following  certain  rules 
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and  principles.  In  short,  revolutionary  victory  depends  on 
the  adoption  of  a  correct  formula  or  revolutionary  strategy. 
Since  strategy  is  the  most  significant  component  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements,  determining  their  failure  or  success,  it 
is  surprising  that  little  literature  has  been  devoted  to  the 
analysis  of  revolutionary  strategy  as  an  entity  in  its  own 
right . 

Although  most  writers  are  conscious  of  the  problems  of 
strategy,  the  majority  have  only  dealt  implicitly  with  the 
subject.^  Their  work  reveals  that  common  features  of  revo¬ 
lution  can  be  identified,  e.g.,  organization,  tactics,  vio¬ 
lence,  coercion,  persuasion,  ideology,  internal  grievance  and 
external  influence.  However,  they  fail  to  explain  how  these 
features  are  combined  and  converted  into  an  effective  insur¬ 
gent  operation.  More  importantly,  they  do  not  adequately 
address  how  the  revolutionary  movement  survives  and  even  pre¬ 
vails  over  a  large-scale  conventional  force  supported  by  a 
government  whose  power,  wealth  and  control  are  seemingly  in¬ 
vincible.  Inquiries  such  as  these  can  only  be  answered  by 
understanding  the  strategy  adopted  by  the  revolutionaries. 

Two  contemporary  works  which  attempt  to  analyze  revolu¬ 
tionary  strategy  are  provided  by  J.  Bower  Bell  and  Mostafa 
o 

Rejai.  Each  writer  proposes  a  concept  of  revolutionary 
strategy  and  examines  some  specific  cases.  Rejai  defines 
strategy  "as  the  overall  plan  for  the  operationalization, 
implementation,  direction,  coordination  and  control  of  the 
manipulables  of  political  revolution.  Strategy  refers  to 
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all  actions,  policies,  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary 
for  mounting  a  revolutionary  upheaval.  It  entails  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  men,  materiel,  ideas,  symbols  and  forces  in  pursuit  of 

3 

revolutionary  objectives."  Briefly,  strategy  is  the  overall 
plan  for  the  deployment  of  human  and  material  resources  neces¬ 
sary  to  seize  political  power. 

In  Latin  America,  polemics  concerning  revolutionary 
strategy  emerged  in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
only  after  the  Cuban  revolutionary  victory  that  the  topic  ac¬ 
quired  real  relevance.  Starting  with  the  Cuban  model,  and 
under  the  influence  of  their  own  revolutionary  experiences, 
theorists  and  guerrilla  leaders  strove  to  find  the  correct 
strategy  able  to  enhance  victory.  The  Nicaraguan  Revolution 
was  no  exception. 

On  July  17,  1979,  after  eighteen  years  of  guerrilla  war 
and  a  year  and  a  half  of  massive  civil  insurrection,  Anastas io 
Somoza  Debayle  fled  Nicaragua  terminating  one  of  the  longest 
dictatorships  in  Latin  America.  Despite  its  powerful  National 
Guard  and  broad  institutional  backing,  the  Somoza  regime  was 
thoroughly  defeated.  A  coalition  of  Nicaraguan  social  forces 
under  the  politico-military  leadership  of  the  Sandinista 
National  Liberation  Front  (Frente  Sandinista  de  Liberacion 
Nacional — FSLN)  found  the  means  to  destroy  a  dynasty,  once 
considered  virtually  invulnerable .  Although  there  had  been 
three  tendencies  or  factions  in  the  Frente  Sandinista,  each 
promoting  a  different  strategy,  after  July  1979  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  victory  is  explained  by  the  adoption  of  the  correct 
revolutionary  strategy — Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria. 


While  the  central  objective  here  is  to  understand  revo¬ 
lution  with  particular  reference  to  strategy,  this  paper  ex¬ 
amines  the  revolutionary  process  which  has  evolved  in  Latin 
America  leading  to  the  elaboration  of  this  most  recent  formu¬ 
lation.  It  will  also  explore  how  the  Nicaraguan  victory  fits 
the  strategic  model  postulated  by  the  theorecticians  of  Guerra 
Popular  Revolucionaria. 

In  order  to  codify  the  historical  evolution  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  strategy  in  Latin  America,  this  study  examines  a  series 
of  variables  in  the  context  of  four  divergent  revolutionary 
experiences:  Cuba,  1956-1959;  Bolivia,  1966-1967;  Guatemala, 
1962-1968;  and  Nicaragua,  1977-1979.  These  four  revolutions 
have  been  chosen  in  the  light  of  certain  criteria.  All  four 
took  place  within  a  relatively  short  time  frame  (24  years) . 

They  share  the  same  general  geographic  location  (Latin  America) 
which  will  enhance  the  applicability  of  the  variables.  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  not  all  of  these  revolutions 
were  successful,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to  evalu¬ 
ate  them  in  terms  of  their  accomplishments  or  shortcomings. 

What  is  important  is  their  contribution  to  the  development  of 
revolutionary  strategy . 

From  extensive  descriptive  analyses,  useful  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  important  aspects  and  commonalities  among  revolu¬ 
tions  have  emerged.  Bell,  Rejai  and  others^  have  reviewed 
this  literature  and  identified  several  key  topics  such  as 
preconditions,  accelerators,  leadership,  organization,  ideology, 
etc.  These  concepts  help  formulate  the  subsequent  variables 
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which  will  trace  the  evolution  of  revolutionary  strategy  and 
enhance  cross -national  analysis  and  comparison.  We  have 
chosen  to  emphasize  as  the  most  significant  variables  in  this 
study  the  following:  objective  conditions,  ideology,  leader¬ 
ship,  relations  between  the  party  and  the  army,  U.S.  policy 
and  Soviet  influence. 

Objective  conditions  simply  stated  are  the  sources  and 
causes  of  revolution.  The  conditions  of  revolution  have  been 
systematically  studied  by  numerous  scholars  resulting  in  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  theories . ^  Although  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  examine  the  theoretical  formulations 
and  empirical  findings  of  these  scholars,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  revolutions  do  not  occur  haphazardly  or  purely 
spontaneously.  The  reasons  for  why  and  when  revolutionary 
situations  arise  lie  in  a  complex  of  social,  political,  econo¬ 
mic  and  psychological  factors.  Not  all  conditions  will  appear 
in  every  case,  nor  will  the  intensity  be  the  same  in  every 
situation.  What  must  be  clear,  is  that  strategy  entails  the 
manipulation  of  the  conditions.  A  revolutionary  movement  must 
create  or  exploit  the  objective  conditions  in  the  pursuit  of 
its  objectives  both  before  and  during  the  insurrection. 

Ideology  is  defined  as  an  emotion-laden  system  of  ideas, 
beliefs,  myths,  and  values  that  bind  a  society.  A  revolution¬ 
ary  ideology  is  designed  to  appeal  to  emotion  with  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  mobilizing  the  masses.^  To  be  successful  and  appeal 
to  the  largest  group  possible,  ideology  must  be  broad  and 
flexible.  General  ideals,  such  as  nationalism,  tend  to  cut 
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across  class  lines  and  have  a  better  chance  of  attracting 
divergent  groups.  To  this  end,  revolutionary  ideology  should 
provide  a  program  based  on  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people 
and  offer  a  more  equitable  alternative  to  the  existing  social 
order . 

Competent  leadership  is  indispensable  to  any  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement.  Nevertheless,  few  studies  have  been  done  on 
the  characterisitcs ,  social  backgrounds,  occupations  and 
education  of  revolutionary  leaders.7  Apparently,  they  tend  to 
be  young  and  come  from  the  same  social  class  they  seek  to  over¬ 
throw,  often  representing  disaffected  factions  from  within 
the  political  elite  itself.  This  implies  that  revolutionary 
leaders  have  lower-middle  to  middle-class  origins  and,  with 
respect  to  the  norm  of  society,  are  well  educated.  Regard¬ 
less  of  their  background,  it  is  clear  that  revolutionary 
leaders  need  not  only  be  able  to  lead,  but  must  demonstrate 
skills  in  organization  and  propaganda  as  well  as  politics. 

Revolutionary  theory,  prior  to  the  Cuban  Revolution, 
stipulated  that  the  party  was  to  be  created  first  and  then 
prepare  to  launch  the  revolution.  It  was  understood  and  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  that  the  army  was  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
party.  The  party  not  only  dictated  political  policy,  but  con¬ 
trolled  and  coordinated  military  operations.  Additionally,  it 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  party  to  train,  equip,  supply  and 
indoctrinate  the  armed  forces.  In  other  words,  the  guerrilla 
band  was  the  vanguard,  but  it  was  not  the  center  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Before  Castro,  the  traditional  left  in  Latin  America 
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had  been  relatively  weak,  European-oriented,  outwardly- 

dependent,  gradualist  and  reformist.  Following  the  Soviet 

adaptation  of  Leninism,  they  insisted  on  waiting  until  con- 
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ditions  were  right  for  revolution.  This  attitude  forced 
the  more  ambitious  revolutionaries  to  divorce  themselves  from 
traditional  left-wing  groups. 

U.S.  policy  in  Latin  America  has  revolved  around  the 
desire  to  protect  U.S.  national  security  and  economic  inter¬ 
ests,  including  such  goals  as  regional  stability,  economic 
growth  and  the  promotion  of  democracy.  Due  to  the  rise  of 
Soviet  influence  in  the  region  during  the  early  1960s,  the 
United  States  also  became  determined  not  to  allow  communism 
to  spread  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  served  to  reinforce  its  preoccupation  with 
communism  in  Latin  America.  The  United  States  provided  vast 
amounts  of  military  aid  and  training  to  counterguerrilla 
forces,  especially  for  Latin  American  governments  that  took 
a  firm,  tough  line  against  communism.  U.S.  financial,  mili¬ 
tary  and  moral  backing  often  became  critical  to  the  fate  of 
revolutions  in  Latin  America. 

Soviet  influence  in  Latin  America  prior  to  the  Cuban 
Revolution  had  been  modest.  Because  of  the  area's  geographic 
remoteness  from  Moscow  and  the  traditional  hegemony  of  the 
United  States  over  the  region,  Soviet  relations  with  Latin 
American  countries  were  limited  to  their  respective  communist 
parties.  After  the  Cuban  Revolution,  the  Soviets  seemed  to 
believe  that  this  style  of  revolution  might  be  exported  with 
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their  help.  However,  this  attitude  came  to  an  abrupt  halt 
following  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  which  made  the  Soviets 
realize  the  limits  of  their  power  in  the  area.  They  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  a  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"  a  more 
cautious  and  devious  drive  toward  world  communism.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  tended  thereafter  to  sanction  communist  military 
adventures  only  when  they  could  effectively  control  the  risks. 

In  the  next  chapters,  these  variables  will  be  system¬ 
atically  applied  to  four  revolutionary  experiences  which  took 
place  in  Latin  America.  Hopefully,  this  comparative  analysis 
will  allow  more  precise  statements  to  be  made  about  the  casual 
interaction  of  these  theoretical  variables  and  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  most  recent  strategic  model — 
Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria . 
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CHAPTER  II 

CUBAN  EXPERIENCE  (1956-1959) 


Objective  Conditions 

Prior  to  its  revolution,  Cuba  appeared  to  be  a  somewhat 
calm  vacation  paradise  and  gambling  playground  for  thousands 
of  people  fleeing  the  cold  winters  of  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  poor  in  many  respects,  in  the  1950s  Cuba  was  among  the 
richer  countries  of  Latin  America.  Based  on  the  normal  cri¬ 
teria  for  assessing  a  country's  level  of  development,  Cuba 
ranked  below  only  Argentina  and  Uruguay.^  However,  a  closer 
examination  reveals  pertinent  facts . 

The  key  to  Cuban  society  was  the  sugar  industry.  It  em¬ 
ployed  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  labor  force  of  about  1.7 
million.  Although  the  $3.25  daily  salary  for  the  best-paid 
sugar  worker  was  considered  high  by  Latin  American  standards, 
employment  was  seasonal .  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  sugar  crop , 
after  the  five  months  of  harvest,  500,000  people  could  expect 
to  be  unemployed  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  reports  that  in  1953,  for  example,  Cuban 
unemployment  rose  to  20  percent  of  the  labor  force  during  the 

rainy  or  dead  season  after  a  minimum  of  8.4  percent  during 
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the  height  of  the  sugar  harvest  season. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  one-crop  agriculture,  land 
ownership  was  highly  concentrated.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
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the  agricultural  land  was  owned  by  eight  percent  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  i.e.,  rich  Cuban  families  and  United  States  com- 
3 

panies.  This  further  frustrated  the  seasonally  unemployed 
because  their  access  to  land  was  limited. 

With  little  industrial  base,  Cuba  relied  heavily  on  its 
sugar  products  to  earn  foreign  exchange.  Between  1952  and 
1954  about  35  percent  of  its  national  income  came  from  exports 
and  90  percent  of  these  exports  came  from  sugar.  This  export- 
led  economy  made  Cuba  extremely  vulnerable  to  world  market 
fluctuations.  "When  demand  and  prices  abroad  are  favorable, 
all  sectors  of  the  Cuban  economy  are  prosperous,  but  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  unfavorable,  the  economy  has  very  little  to  cushion 
the  effects."^  Moreover,  Cuba  was  highly  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  most  of  its  other  trade.  From  1951-1953 
about  59  percent  of  the  value  of  Cuban  exports  went  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  76  percent  of  the  value  of  its  im¬ 
ports  came  from  the  United  States.^ 

The  origins  of  the  revolution  are  found  in  the  fact  that 
Cuban  society  was  not  so  much  underdeveloped  as  stagnant. 

The  economic  dependence  of  Cuba  on  the  United  States ,  the 
one-crop  seasonal  nature  of  the  Cuban  economy,  the  discontent 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  contributed  to  a  frustra¬ 
tion  and  resentment  creating  the  preconditions  for  revolution. 
Yet,  it  was  Batista  himself  who  provided  the  precipitant. 

On  March  10,  1952,  Fulgencio  Batista  y  Zaldivar,  an  ex¬ 
sergeant  of  the  Cuban  Army,  overthrew  the  constitutional 
government  of  President  Carlos  Prio  Socarras.  Batista's 


emergence  to  power  was  in  the  form  of  a  ruthless  dictator. 

He  immediately  censored  the  press  and  used  the  police  and 
army  to  get  rid  of  his  opposition. 

Resistance  to  Batista's  harsh  rule  developed  quickly, 
particularly  among  university  students  who  protested  this 
violation  of  the  1940  Constitution.^  On  July  26,  1953, 

Fidel  Castro,  then  a  lawyer,  led  a  group  of  youths  in  an 
assault  on  the  Moncado  Army  Barracks  in  Santiago.  This 
attack  not  only  gained  recognition  for  Castro,  it  inaugurated 
the  period  of  violence  which  would  result  in  his  becoming 
the  national  leader. 

Ideology 

The  Cuban  Revolution  was  not  based  on  a  preset  philo¬ 
sophical  program  or  ideology.  Its  program  was  prompted  by 
the  rupture  of  constitutional  order, and  evolved  in  an  oppor¬ 
tunistic  fashion.  The  foundation  of  the  platform  was  the 
issue  of  restoring  the  Constitution  of  1940  and  holding  elec¬ 
tions  after  Batista's  overthrow.  To  this  end,  Castro  and  his 
followers  continuously  challenged  the  legitimacy  of  Fulgencio 
Batista's  exercise  of  power. 

In  his  pursuit  of  power,  Castro  was  conscious  not  to 
antagonize  any  of  the  class  elements  in  Cuban  society  because 
he  needed  to  maintain  a  broad  coalition  of  support.  His  prop¬ 
aganda  sought  to  discredit  the  Batista  regime  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  regardless  of  their  ideological  persuasions.  In 
order  to  enlist  their  support  and  sympathy,  he  exploited  their 
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resentment  of  Batista,  promised  to  sponsor  free  elections  and 
civil  liberties. ^  He  also  did  not  want  to  alienate  the  busi¬ 
ness  sector  and  avoided  specific  statements  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  foreign  policy  which  might  prejudice  their  alle¬ 
giance.  Not  only  did  he  accelerate  the  disillusionment  of 
the  Cuban  population  with  Batista,  but  he  managed  to  place 
the  U.S.  government  in  a  defensive  posture. 

Before  the  invasion,  while  in  exile,  Castro  traveled  to 
the  United  States  soliciting  financial  aid  for  the  struggle 
while  simultaneously  prejudicing  U.S.  support  for  Batista. 
During  the  struggle,  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States  took 
up  the  banner  to  insure  the  flow  of  money  and  to  influence 

g 

public  opinion  against  U.S.  arms  shipments  to  Batista. 

Their  propaganda  was  based  on  the  grounds  that  Batista  was 

unworthy  of  aid  from  a  government  committed  to  the  values  of 

democracy.  They  accused  him  of  exploiting  Cuban  nationalistic 

sentiments  and  held  Batista  to  be  an  accomplice  of  foreign 

o 

economic  enterprise.  Eventually,  the  Batista  regime  was  dis¬ 
credited  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  white  paper  published  by 
the  State  Department  in  1961  states  in  part,  "The  Cuban  Revo¬ 
lution.  . .succeeded  because  of  the  rejection  of  the  regime  by 
thousands  of  civilians  behind  the  lines--a  rejection  which 
undermined  the  morale  of  the  superior  military  forces  of 
Batista  and  caused  them  to  collapse  from  within. 

During  the  struggle,  Castro  neither  expressed  strong 
anti-American  sentiments  nor  the  ideas  of  Marxism.  As  late 
as  1959,  an  official  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
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testified  before  a  congressional  subcommittee  that  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  did  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Castro  was 
a  Communist. 11  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  idea  of  a 
Marxist  state  for  Cuba  was  premeditated  by  Castro.  It  evolved 
after  the  revolution  came  to  power. 

Clearly,  the  ideology  promoted  by  Castro  was  national¬ 
istic  in  terms  of  the  great  freedom  fighter  Jose  Marti,  and 
democratic  in  terms  of  a  desire  to  reestablish  the  1940 
Constitution. 

Leadership 

When  one  looks  at  the  leadership  of  the  Cuban  Revolution, 
it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  middle-class  revolution.  The 
leaders  of  the  guerrilla  troops  could  trace  their  backgrounds 
to  middle-class  professions.  Fidel  Castro  was  a  lawyer  and 
Ernesto  ’Che'  Guevara  was  a  doctor.  The  urban  underground, 
which  cooperated  with  the  guerrillas,  was  also  composed  of 
persons  with  middle-class  origins.  Frank  Pais  was  a  teacher 
and  Jose  Antonio  Echevarria  was  an  architect  student.  Even 
the  political  figures  who  helped  to  finance  the  original 
Castro  expedition  were  associated  with  middle-class  inter¬ 
ests.12 

These  leaders  of  the  movement  were  young,  educated  and 
deeply  committed.  All  had  been  politically  active  in  stu¬ 
dent  politics  and  had  a  group  of  followers  loyal  to  them  and 
to  the  movement  to  which  he  belonged.  The  leaders  had  dif¬ 
ferent  experiences  which  molded  their  charismatic  styles. 
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Echevarria,  as  president  of  the  FEU  (Federation  of  University 

Students)  and  secretary-general  of  the  DR  (Directorio  Revolu- 

cionario) ,  was  anti-dictatorship  and  nationalistic.  He 

fearlessly  headed  militant  student  demonstrations  and  plotted 

direct  action  against  Batista.  Frank  Pais  had  a  more  humble 

origin,  but  appears  to  have  been  more  utopian  in  his  thinking. 

He  went  throughout  Cuba  organizing  and  strengthening  the 

M-26-7.  Fidel  Castro,  egocentric  and  authoritarian,  had  been 

schooled  in  violence  and  political  graft  through  his  early 

14 

involvement  in  the  action  groups.  He  diligently  applied 
this  knowledge  as  head  of  the  Rebel  Army  and  the  26th  of  July 
Movement . 

During  the  initial  phase  of  the  insurrection,  university 
students  played  an  important  role.  They  were  the  first  to 
take  up  the  banner  against  Batista  to  protest  his  coup  as  a 
violation  of  the  1940  Constitution.  Subsequently,  the  stu¬ 
dents  organized  rallies,  led  demonstrations  and  called  work 
stoppages  to  discredit  the  regime.  However,  the  death  of 
their  popular  leader  Echevarria,  following  an  attack  on  the 
Presidential  Palace  on  March  13,  1957,  had  a  detrimental  im¬ 
pact  on  the  student  movement.  Their  role  in  the  insurrection 
diminished  and  was  superseded  by  Castro's  guerrilla  army. 

Before  the  invasion  in  December  1956,  the  cadre  of 
guerrilla  leaders  had  been  instructed  and  drilled  in  the 
tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico  by 
Alberto  Bayo,  a  verteran  of  guerrilla  warfare  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.^  Although  this  short  training  period  did 
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not  qualify  these  men  as  trained  fighters,  they  had  become 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  guerrilla  tactics.  Over  a 
period  of  trial  and  error,  they  learned  to  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  guerrilla  warfare  to  the  social  conditions  and  the  terrain 
in  Cuba. 

The  Rebel  Army  managed  to  survive  its  initial  phase  and 
began  to  gain  momentum  by  the  end  of  one  year.  Publicity 
about  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  their  exploits  served  to 
attract  fresh  recruits,  to  create  doubts  about  the  authority 
or  the  established  government,  and  to  cultivate  an  image  of 
irresistible  guerrilla  power.  Because  he  was  able  to  survive 
and  flourish  against  insurmountable  odds,  Fidel  Castro  emerged 
as  the  single  most  important  leader  in  the  movement. 

Party-Army  Relations 

Although  Castro  did  not  come  to  power  with  a  real  party 
orgainization,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  classic 
Marxist  theory,  i.e.,  the  army  be  subordinate  to  the  party, 
became  a  major  issue  during  the  Cuban  experience.  The  con¬ 
tention  for  power  became  a  struggle  between  the  guerrillas 
in  the  Sierra  and  the  underground  in  the  cities. 

Castro  formed  the  26th  of  July  Movement  in  1955  intend¬ 
ing  to  pursue  a  strategy  of  armed  uprising  leading  to  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  general  strike.  When  he  departed  Mexico  in  the 
Granma  on  November  25,  1956,  neither  his  political  plan  nor 
his  plan  of  attack  had  matured  much  beyond  the  original  de¬ 
sign.  His  landing  was  to  coincide  with  uprisings  in  provinces 
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throughout  the  island  and  culminate  with  a  general  strike 
which  would  collapse  the  Batista  regime.  There  is  evidence 
which  indicates  that  Castro  contemplated  guerrilla  warfare 
only  as  a  contingency  in  the  event  his  initial  plan  failed. ^ 
Whatever  Castro's  intentions,  he  realized  that  his  mission 
would  require  an  organized  base  of  support  within  Cuba,  and 
for  this  major  task  he  relied  on  the  talents  of  Frank  Pafs. 

While  supporting  the  guerrillas  in  the  Sierra,  Pais  pur¬ 
sued  a  strategy  based  upon  increasing  terrorist  activity  in 
the  urban  areas,  organizing  cells  within  the  labor  movement, 
and  executing  a  final  revolutionary  general  strike  coupled 
with  widespread  insurrectionary  acts.  He  reorganized  and 
tightened  his  control  over  the  M-26-7  underground  while  ex¬ 
panding  it  from  the  major  cities  into  rural  areas.  Pais' 
increasing  popularity,  dominance  within  the  M-26-7,  and  a 
traditional  belief  that  military  affairs  were  subordinate  to 
civilian  direction  became  a  challenge  to  Castro's  bid  for 
leadership  of  the  revolution. 

Castro,  on  the  other  hand,  was  gaining  confidence  in 
guerrilla  warfare  and  its  efficacy  in  toppling  Batista.  As 
the  guerrillas  consolidated  and  controlled  more  territory, 
they  began  to  create  an  infrastructure  and  a  government 
apparatus  within  their  operational  areas. ^ 

This  controversy  between  the  "Sierra"  and  the  "Llano" 
is  effectively  stated  by  Guevara: 


Differences  over  strategic  concepts  separated  us. 
The  Sierra  was  already  confident  of  being  able  to 
carry  the  guerrilla  struggle,  to  spread  it  to 
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other  places  and  thus,  from  the  countryside,  to 
encircle  the  cities  held  by  dictatorship;  by 
strangulation  and  attrition  to  provoke  the  breakup 
of  the  regime.  The  Llano  took  an  ostensibly  more 
revolutionary  position,  that  of  armed  struggle  in 
all  the  towns,  culminating  in  a  general  strike 
which  would  topple  Batista  and  allow  the  prompt 
taking  of  power. 

In  the  early  part  of  1957  several  opposition  groups  had 
made  serious  and  dramatic  attempts  to  overthrow  Batista.  On 
July  12,  Castro  published  the  Manifiesto  de  la  Sierra,  which 
in  part  advocated  the  formation  of  a  united  front  against 
Batista.  In  October  the  most  important  groups  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  met  in  Miami  and  drew  up  a  program  of  action  against 
Batista.  Felipe  Pazos ,  a  former  signer  of  the  "Sierra 
Maestra  Manifesto,"  represented  the  26th  of  July  Movement  at 
the  meeting  and  signed  the  so-called  Miami  Pact.  Castro, 
from  the  mountains,  soon  condemned  Pazos  for  signing  such  a 
document  without  consultation  with  the  leaders  and  fighters 
in  the  Sierra  and  denounced  the  document  as  not  acceptable 
to  them. 

Out  of  this  dissension  between  the  llano  and  sierra 
leaders  within  the  M-26-7,  it  became  apparent  that  in  no 
circumstance  would  the  former  impose  their  will  upon  the 
latter.  Indeed  a  united  front  and  unified  leadership  were 
required  to  mobilize  the  masses  and  to  break  the  structure 
of  the  established  order.  But  this  unified  leadership  had 
to  be  centered  around  those  men  who  precisely  constituted  a 
credible  threat  to  the  dictator.  By  this  time,  Fidel  Castro 
and  his  army  had  spent  a  full  year  in  the  sierras,  and 
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Batista's  forces  had  been  unable  to  eliminate  them.  Conse- 
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quently  they  had  the  right  to  lead  others  into  the  struggle. 

As  the  guerrillas  continued  to  consolidate  their  position, 

they  became  the  center  of  attraction  for  many  in  the  opposition 

both  in  the  cities  and  rural  areas.  When  the  Pact  of  Caracas 

was  signed  by  most  opposition  leaders  on  July  20,  1958,  the 
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demands  of  the  guerrilla  army  were  accepted  by  all.  From 
this  moment  it  was  clear  that  the  guerrilla  force  was  not  only 
the  vanguard  of  the  revolution,  but  was  also  its  center. 
Henceforth,  as  recognized  head  of  the  M-26-7,  Castro  would 
make  all  of  the  political  and  military  decisions  for  the 
revolution. 


U.S.  Policy 

When  Castro  came  to  power  in  1959,  the  total  book  value 

of  U.S.  business  enterprises  in  Cuba  was  greater  than  in  any 
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other  Latin  American  country,  except  Venezuela.  Moreover, 
U.S. -owned  firms  were  especially  prominent  in  certain  indus¬ 
tries.  According  to  a  Department  of  Commerce  survey  in  1956: 
"The  only  foreign  investments  of  importance  are  those  of  the 
United  States.  American  participation  exceeds  90  percent  of 
telephone  and  electric  services ,  about  50  percent  in  public 

service  railroads,  and  roughly  &0  percent  in  raw  sugar 
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production." 

The  sensitive  nature  of  such  a  high  level  of  U.S.  invest¬ 
ment  in  Cuba's  public  utilities  provided  a  convenient  politi¬ 
cal  target  for  Castro.  As  early  as  1953  he  had  called  for 
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the  nationalization  of  the  telephone  and  electric  companies. 
Although  he  condemned  the  domination  of  Cuba  by  foreign  economic 
interests,  it  was  not  interpreted  as  a  call  for  socialism,  but 
more  understandably  as  one  for  nationalism.  Moreover,  as  noted 
previously,  Castro  had  gone  to  great  lengths  to  gain  sympathy 
and  support  from  the  United  States.  His  public  pronouncements 
about  democracy,  social  justice,  and  economic  reform  served  to 
demonstrate  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  United  States. 
Contradictions  in  his  behavior  and  attitude  blurred  his  image 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  United  States  was  unable  to  label  him 
either  as  a  friend  or  foe.  The  United  States  had  little  basis 
for  suspecting  Castro  of  grave  misgivings  and  was  unwilling  to 
commit  its  resources  to  enhance  or  retard  his  quest  for  power. 

Another  major  factor  influencing  U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba 
during  its  revolution  was  the  negative  image  of  Batista.  The 
United  States  had  provided  support  to  his  regime  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  anti- communist .  However,  since  Batista  was  in¬ 
creasingly  portrayed  as  a  corrupt  ruler  maintaining  his  author¬ 
ity  by  cruel  and  sadistic  methods,  the  United  States  began 
doubting  his  reliability  as  an  ally  and  curbed  its  assistance. 
The  United  States  called  on  Batista  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
solution,  but  since  that  meant  he  would  have  to  step  down,  he 
resisted  the  proposals.  Ultimately,  the  United  States  with¬ 
drew  military  support  for  the  Batista  regime  and  hastened  its 
24 

demise . 

The  ambiguous  images  depicted  by  both  Castro  and  Batista 
caused  the  United  States  to  assume  a  neutral  position.  The 
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United  States  did  not  diplomatically  abandon  the  Batista  re¬ 
gime  nor  did  it  make  available  support  to  Castro .  The  Dower 
of  the  United  States  was  effectively  neutralized  and  Castro's 
guerrilla  forces  consolidated  their  triumph  in  Cuba  without 
obligation  to  the  United  States. 

Soviet  Influence 

The  Soviet  Union  was  not  interested  in  Cuba  during  its 
revolution.  Cuba  was  not  within  their  recognized  sphere  of 
influence  and  any  direct  Soviet  involvement  would  have  esca¬ 
lated  the  Cold  War.  Any  remote  influence  the  Soviet  Union 
might  have  exerted  on  the  Cuban  Revolution  would  have  come 
through  the  very  weak  Cuban  Communist  Party,  PSP. 

Antonio  Mella,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cuban  Commu- 
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nist  Party  in  1925,  was  its  greatest  figure.  After  Mella ' s 
death  in  1929,  the  Communist  Party  progressed  from  internal 
splits  to  collaboration  with  Batista.  In  true  communist 
form,  the  party  never  dictated  events,  but  merely  profited 
from  opportunities  offered  to  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  the  communists  dismissed  Castro  as  a  'putschista' 
although  they  did  not  support  Batista. 

After  the  underground  failed  to  overthrow  Batista  by  a 
general  strike  on  April  9,  1958,  the  guerrillas  in  the  Sierra 
Maestra  became  the  focus  of  resistance  to  the  regime.  Castro, 
now  well  established  as  the  decisive  leader  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  welcomed  the  aid  of  every  urban  group,  including  the 
communists.  The  PSP,  previously  opposed  to  the  insurrection, 
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by  mid-1958  began  to  see  the  writing  on  the  wall.  The  PSP's 
prior  hesitation  to  participate  in  the  revolution  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Guevara: 

As  I  saw  it  from  my  vantage  point  as  a  guerrillero , 
this  was  the  consequence  of  a  strategic  concept:  The 
decision  to  struggle  against  imperialism  and  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  exploiting  classes,  together  with  an  in¬ 
ability  to  envision  the  possibility  of  taking  power. 2° 

Although  the  Caracas  Pact  had  rejected  assistance  offered 
by  the  Communist  Party  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  insignifi¬ 
cant,  the  communists  managed  to  establish  a  working  relation- 
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ship  with  Castro.  The  PSP  mobilized  their  cadres  and  sought 

to  improve  relations  with  the  Frente  Obrero  Nacional  (FON) . 

Even  when  Castro  authorized  PSP  members  to  join  the  rebel  army, 
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only  a  few  obliged  and  by  then  the  end  was  near. 

Clearly,  Soviet  influence  was  lacking  and  the  role  of  the 
communists  in  the  Cuban  experience  seems  to  have  been  small. 

From  the  previous  discussion  of  the  Cuban  experience, 
specific  contributions  to  the  revolutionary  strategy  for  Guerra 
Popular  Revolucionaria ,  can  be  identified.  First,  the  guer¬ 
rilla  army  became  the  most  efficient  instrument  with  which  to 
oppose  the  established  regime.  Second,  the  efficacy  of  the 
guerrilla  army  increased  the  prestige  of  its  leader  in  such  a 
way  that  at  a  certain  point  the  guerrilla  leader  became  both 
the  political  and  military  leader  of  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment.  Third,  after  the  guerrillas  became  a  significant  military 
force,  the  concept  of  a  united  front  became  an  important  element 
of  strategy.  The  guerrilla  leader  demonstrated  great  ability  to 
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effect  an  alliance  with  other  political  opposition  forces. 
And  fourth,  the  main  obj ective  of  the  guerrilla  army  became 
the  thorough  destruction  of  the  official  army.  Once  this 
goal  was  achieved  the  revolution  became  radicalized  because 
nothing  remained  of  the  old  order. 
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CHAPTER  III 

BOLIVIAN  EXPERIENCE  (1966-1967) 

Objective  Conditions 

Bolivia  represented  a  classic  Latin  American  latifundia 
system  prior  to  its  National  Revolution.  Inspired  by  the 
leftist  revolutionary  MNR  party  (National  Revolutionary  Move¬ 
ment)  ,  a  revolt  erupted  in  April  1952  resulting  in  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  Dr.  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro  as  president  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  regime.  The  Army's  powers  were  suppressed,  the  tin 
mines  nationalized,  miners '  and  peasants'  militias  created; 
land  reform  was  undertaken,  large  estates  were  confiscated 
and  the  Indian  population  was  given  the  right  to  vote.  During 
the  period  1952  to  1964,  Paz  Estenssoro  and  his  alternate, 
Heman  Siles  Zuazo,  struggled  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  their 
revolutionary  party  against  overwhelming  problems.  The 
revolution  suffered  from  a  lack  of  trained  administrators, 
inadequate  financial  resources  and  opposition  by  both  internal 
and  external  elements.^- 

The  Cold  War  was  in  full  development  and  the  United 
States  was  actively  intervening  in  Guatemala  to  suppress  a 
radical  government.  The  MNR,  very  much  aware  of  the  potential 
consequences,  did  not  want  to  antagonize  the  U.S.  government 
toward  their  own  revolution.  They  toned  down  their  extreme¬ 
ness  and  promised  compensation  for  nationalized  property. 
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Although  the  United  States  had  not  been  heavily  invested  in 

Bolivia,  the  MNR  refrained  from  expropriating  several  mines 

2 

owned  by  American  companies . 

The  National  Revolution  transformed  the  life  of  the 
Bolivian  Indian,  who  constituted  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
country's  4,250,000  inhabitants,  by  making  him  a  full  citizen 

3 

and  a  landholder.  The  agrarian  reform,  which  eliminated  the 
hacendados  also  contributed  to  a  faltering  national  economy 
due  to  the  disruption  of  agricultural  production.  The  new 
regime  was  soon  faced  with  a  bankrupt  economy  without  the 
capital  to  finance  the  proposed  welfare  and  reform  programs. 
Bolivia  turned  to  the  United  States  for  aid  upon  which  it 

4 

became  very  dependent. 

When  the  IMF  got  involved  in  1956,  Bolivia  was  subjected 
to  extremely  austere  economic  measures.'*  The  "Stabilization 
Plan"  imposed  by  the  IMF  proved  successful  as  foreign,  pri¬ 
vate  and  government  capital  entered  Bolivia.  It  also  proved 
to  be  costly  when  the  MNR  split  with  the  left,  behind  Juan 
Lechin,  moving  into  strong  opposition  to  the  regime. 

During  his  second  administration,  1960-1964.  Paz  began 
to  upgrade  the  armed  forces.  He  justified  this  to  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  preventing  communist  subversion 
which  was  readily  accepted  in  light  of  the  recent  Cuban 
Revolution.  Paz  soon  found  himself  dependent  on  the  army 
as  he  faced  rebellion  from  the  left  and  center  of  the  MNR. 

He  then  committed  a  political  blunder  by  attempting  to 
succeed  himself  in  1964  resulting  in  his  ouster.  A  military 
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coup  installed  Vice-President  and  ex-Air  Force  commander 
Rene  Barrientos  in  office  and  forced  Paz  Estenssoro  into  ex¬ 
ile.  Although  the  United  States  recognized  the  new  military 

government  a  month  after  Paz  fell,  economic  assistance  to 

£ 

Bolivia  was  reduced  over  the  next  three  years. 

Barrientos ,  supported  by  the  peasants  who  had  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  agrarian  reform,  was  hostile  to  the  Left 
and  especially  the  miners  who,  after  nationalization,  worked 
for  COMIBOL  (Bolivian  National  Mining  Corporation) .  The 
miners'  discontent  was  translated  into  violent  demonstrations 
and  strikes.  Barrientos  managed  to  dismantle  the  miners' 
labor  union  by  firing  6,000  miners  and  suppressing  strike 
activities. ^  In  May  1965,  the  army  was  forced  to  occupy  the 
mines .  Debray  comments  about  the  impact  of  the  measures  on 
the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  miners.  "The  repression 
of  workers  in  May  and  September  1965  had  driven  the  workers' 
movement  underground,  dispersing  or  destroying  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  enforcing  a  rigid  political  isolation  on  the  pro¬ 
letariat  by  depriving  it  of  its  natural  allies  in  the  uni- 

g 

versities  and  among  the  radicalized  petty  bourgeoisie." 

Political  stability,  including  the  repression  of  left¬ 
ist  groups,  economic  policies  favoring  foreign  investors, 
and  the  rising  tin  prices  revitalized  the  national  economy 
generating  a  new  economic  elite  in  the  urban  sector.  Bar¬ 
rientos  won  the  1966  election  heading  a  coalition  of  such 
wealthy  strata,  plus  the  middle  peasants  and  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Army  remained  loyal. 
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Despite  the  failure  of  the  MNR  party  to  retain  power, 

its  twelve-year  term  in  office  achieved  some  fundamental 

changes  in  the  Bolivian  society  preventing  a  return  to  the 

"old  order."  The  population  had  been  enfranchised,  labor  and 

peasants  organized,  and  the  process  of  "nationalizing"  had 

been  initiated  which  was  affecting  many  Bolivians.  But  in 
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1966  the  process  was  still  far  from  complete. 

Ideology 

We  will  deal  here  with  the  Bolivian  experience  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  guerrilla  movement  headed  by  Ernesto  Guevara 
(1966-1967) .  The  leadership  was  Cuban,  Guevara  had  been  a 
Cuban  citizen  since  1959,  and  the  main  goal  was  "to  create 
one,  two  or  more  Vietnams."^0  The  first  one  in  Bolivia, 
followed  by  similar  "focos"  at  least  in  Peru  and  Argentina. 
Guevara  had  not  forgotten  the  previous  failure  of  "Comandante 
Segundo,"  the  journalist  Jorge  Masetti,  and  had  cultivated 
his  relationships  with  the  Peronist  Left.  The  goal  of  Fidel 
and  Che  was  to  extend  revolution  throughout  Latin  America.^ 
Bolivia  was  expected  to  be  the  ideal  setting  in  which 
to  apply  the  foco  theory  as  developed  intially  by  Guevara, 
and  later  by  Debray,  based  on  their  personal  interpretations 
of  the  Cuban  Revoltuion.  They  believed  that  a  small  band  of 
highly-trained  and  dedicated  guerrillas,  inserted  into  a 
favorable  geographical  location,  could  start  a  successful 
revolutionary  war  against  any  kind  of  regime.  The  purpose 
of  the  guerrilla  foco  was  to  create  the  conditions  for 


revolution.  The  revolutionaries  were  confident  that  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  authorities,  and  the  application  of 
indiscriminate  repression  by  the  latter,  would  radicalize 
the  masses  resulting  in  a  peasant-worker  alliance. 

The  cooperation  of  Bolivian  communists  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  principle  with  leaders  of  the  party  before  Guevara's 
arrival  to  Bolivia  at  the  end  of  1966.  But  tensions  appeared 
as  Guevara  revealed  his  real  purpose.  Guevara  wanted  to  use 

Bolivia  as  a  springboard  from  which  the  revolution  could  jump 
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off  into  the  neighboring  countries .  The  Bolivian  communists 
wanted  a  national  revolution,  and  they  were  much  more  familiar 
with  "the  objective  conditions"  than  was  Guevara.  It  was  a 
disagreement  which  ultimately  affected  the  revolutionary 
strategy. 

Another  cause  of  factionalism  which  had  a  major  impact 

on  Bolivia  in  1965  was  the  Sino-Soviet  split.  Guevara  saw 

this  squabble  as  a  hindrance  to  revolutionary  activity  and 

adopted  a  neutral  position  to  nullify  its  effect  on  his 

plan.  Speaking  with  Moises  Guevara  in  January  1967,  Che 

told  him  that  "polemics  on  the  international  or  national 

13 

discrepancies  must  be  avoided."  Because  the  guerrilla 
force  was  to  be  the  "combat  vanguard  of  the  people,"  Che 
wanted  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  it  before  attempting  to 
organize  the  various  political  bodies.  He  also  expected 
the  confrontation  with  the  Bolivian  government  to  induce 
American  intervention.  This  he  believed  would  create  a 
reaction  against  "yankee  imperialism"  on  a  continent-wide 
scale. 
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It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  discrepancies  could 
have  been  overcome,  especially  when  Guevara  wanted  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  politico-military  leadership  of  the  struggle. 

Debray  argued  later  that  since  the  revolution  was  going  to 
start  as  a  peasant  revolution,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  re¬ 
cruit  peasants  under  a  program  directed  to  the  "liberation 
of  the  continent .  Debray  explains  the  situation  of  the 
guerrillas  after  the  quarrel  with  the  Bolivian  comrades: 

They  appeared  as  a  group  of  insurgents  with  no 
clearly  defined  political  position,  no  name  that 
could  stir  the  popular  imagination  or  at  least 
enlighten  people  as  to  how  the  origins  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  revolutionary  violence  related  to 
their  own  immediate  situation. 

Since  the  reasons  for  starting  the  uprising  were  not 
clear  to  the  peasants  and  Guevara  had  no  major  political  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  towns ,  recruitment  became  a  detrimental 
problem.  The  seventeen  Cubans  at  the  Nancahuazu  base  were 
to  function  as  trainers  and  advisors,  not  combatants.  Yet, 
as  of  April  1967,  after  the  conflict  had  prematurely  erupted, 
Guevara  reports  in  his  monthly  analysis  that  "not  one  en¬ 
listment  has  been  obtained. Therefore,  with  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  number  of  Cubans  and  Peruvians  to  Bolivians,  the 
movement  appeared  internationalized. 17  This  allowed  the 
Bolivian  authorities  to  present  the  guerrilla  outbreak  as 
essentially  foreign  and  helped  to  legitimize  U.S.  aid  to  the 
government . 
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Leadership 


Che  Guevara  considered  the  objective  conditions  for  armed 
struggle  to  be  present  in  Latin  America.  What  was  absent  was 
revolutionary  consciousness  and  this  could  be  created  by  a 
cadre  of  professional  revolutionaries.  To  lead  the  people's 
war  of  continental  magnitude  would  require  a  technically 
capable  executive  group,  centralized  and  united  on  the  basis 
of  identical  revolutionary  experience.  He  formed  his  revo¬ 
lutionary  staff  by  bringing  a  group  of  Cubans  with  him  to 
Bolivia. 


All  of  these  Cubans  were  veteran  guerrillas  and  officers 
in  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces.  They  had  served  in 
either  military  or  civilian  capacities  with  Che,  and  many 
were  his  close  friends.  Almost  half  of  the  seventeen  were 


also  veterans  of  the  Congo  campaign.  Five,  including  Che, 
had  held  the  top  rank  of  Comandante  in  the  Cuban  Army  and 
four  had  been  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party.  Their  ages  varied  between  26  and  30 
years.  They  were  politically  indoctrinated  in  revolutionary 
ideology  and  experienced  guerrillas.  Guevara  was  confident 
that  his  hand-picked  nucleus  could  play  both  the  military 
and  political  leadership  roles  simultaneously  fulfilling  his 
ambition  of  continental  revolution.  However,  once  in  Bolivia, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  international  blend  plus  PCB's 
opposition  would  make  the  task  of  leadership  in  this  exper¬ 
ience  extremely  arduous. 

Although  Che  distrusted  the  leaders  of  Bolivia's  pro- 
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Moscow  Communist  Party,  he  relied  primarily  on  a  small  number 

of  the  more  militant  ones  to  make  preliminary  preparations 

for  the  guerrilla  operation.  One  that  he  felt  he  could  trust 

19 

was  Roberto  Peredo.  Peredo  had  been  active  in  recruiting 
Bolivian  members  for  the  guerrilla  force  until  Monje  with¬ 
drew  his  support  from  the  guerrilla  operation.  Che  was  then 
forced  to  recruit  from  other  sources  and  asked  Moises  Guevara 
to  join  the  guerrilla  force  with  his  miners.  Moises  Guevara 

had  been  a  union  leader  in  the  mines  of  Oruro  and  was  now 

20 

the  leader  of  a  dissident  pro-Peking  Communist  group. 

As  a  result  of  these  quarrels,  the  recruitment  of 

Bolivians  continued  to  be  poor.  By  the  end  of  March  1967, 

only  20  guerrillas  were  Bolivians  and  this  number  never  grew 
21 

higher  than  29.  Some  were  Bolivian  students  trained  in 
Cuba  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  in  the  struggle. 
The  remainder  were  dissident  members  of  Monje' s  party  or  un¬ 
employed  miners.  The  guerrillas  never  had  a  national  leader 
from  the  host  country  and  there  was  no  one  in  the  group  inti¬ 
mately  familiar  with  the  area  of  operations.  In  fact,  only 

one  member  spoke  a  few  words  of  Guarani,  the  major  language 
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of  the  Indians  in  the  area. 

When  hostilities  broke  out,  there  were  kk  guerrillas  in 

the  group  including  three  Peruvians  and  another  Argentinian 
23 

besides  Che.  The  Bolivians  only  numbered  22  and  it  did 
not  take  long  before  a  problem  of  leadership  and  discipline 
developed  within  the  force.  The  Bolivians  resented  playing 
a  secondary  role  to  the  Cubans  who  occupied  the  key  positions 


of  command,  and  as  noted  in  Pombo's  diary,  as  the  struggle 
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wore  on  they  lost  confidence  in  their  leadership. 

Party-Army  Relations 

Che  Guevara's  experience  in  the  Sierra  Maestra  gave  de¬ 
cisive  form  to  his  guerrilla  theory  which  in  itself  challenged 
the  orthodox  communist  position  which  subordinates  the  army 
to  the  party.  "Fidel  Castro  says  simply  that  there  is  no 
revolution  without  a  vanguard;  that  this  vanguard  is  not 
necessarily  the  Marxist-Leninist  party;  and  that  those  who 
want  to  make  the  revolution  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to 

constitute  themselves  a  vanguard,  independently  of  these 
25 

parties."  Che  firmly  believed  that  the  Cuban  experience 
demonstrated  that  socialist  revolutions  in  underdeveloped 
countries  could  be  successfully  launched  without  the  direction 
and  control  of  an  orthodox  communist  party,  and  it  was  this 
view  which  earned  him  the  disfavor  of  the  pro-Moscow  group. 

Che  saw  guerrilla  warfare  as  more  military  than  political 
and  was  convinced  that  the  political  and  military  leadership 
should  be  united  under  a  unified  command.  It  was  also  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  masses  perceived  a  single  line  of  interpretation 
and  guidance  for  the  revolutionary  movement.  Because  the 
guerrilla  foco  was  to  become  the  vanguard  of  the  people,  this 
responsibility  would  lie  with  the  guerrilla  commander.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  Marxist-Leninist  classical  rule,  according  to 
which  insurrection  has  to  wait  for  the  maturation  of  the 
right  socio-economic  conditions  and  especially  a  well- 
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organized  party,  Guevara  would  first  strengthen  the  guerrilla 

26 

army  which  would  in  time  give  birth  to  the  party.  The 
guerrilla  commanders  were  to  be  the  political  instructors  for 
the  fighters. 

This  controversy  was  at  the  heart  of  the  famous  dispute 

between  Che  and  Monje,  the  secretary-general  of  the  Bolivian 

Communist  Party  (PCB) .  In  December  1966,  Monje  told  Guevara 

that  his  support  for  the  movement  was  based  on  a  number  of 

conditions.  The  one  most  unacceptable  to  Che  was  that  Monje 

insisted  on  being  the  political  leader  and  would  subordinate 

the  guerrillas  to  the  party  as  long  as  the  revolution  took 

place  in  Bolivia.  In  his  diary  Che  writes,  "I  was  the 

military  chief  and  I  would  not  accept  any  ambiguities  on 
27 

this  matter.”  Thereafter,  Monje' s  attitude  toward  the 

guerrillas  at  times  became  harmful.  Che  writes  in  January 

1967,  "Now  the  party  is  up  in  arms  against  us  and  I  don't 

know  how  far  they  will  go,  but  it  does  not  scare  us,  and 

28 

maybe,  it  will  benefit  us  in  the  long  run."  There  were 
other  factors  which  contributed  to  the  strain  which  eventually 
severed  relations  between  the  army  and  the  party. 

The  decision  to  establish  the  foco  in  Bolivia  had  been 
made  unilaterally  by  Che  and  Fidel  without  consulting  the 
Bolivian  communists.  Monje  and  the  PCB  saw  the  revolution 
more  exclusively  in  terms  of  Bolivian  conditions.  They  felt 
slighted  by  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  being 
decided  by  foreigners.  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cubans 
intended  only  for  the  PCB  to  provide  them  with  combatants 
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and  material  support,  but  not  leadership.  Furthermore,  the 

PCB  did  not  subscribe  to  Che's  foco  theory  and  were  planning 

29 

a  mass  uprising  in  the  cities.  These  conflicts  eventually 
caused  the  PCB  to  pull  away  entirely  from  supporting  the 
guerrilla  struggle. 

Guevara  himself  welcomed  the  break  because  he  did  not 
trust  the  PCB  leadership.  Furthermore,  he  realized  that 
when  a  revolution  is  young,  it  is  most  vulnerable  to  usur¬ 
pation  and  alliances  cannot  be  trusted.  In  his  diary  he 
notes,  "Monje's  attitude  can  slow  down  our  development  on 

one  side,  but  it  may  contribute  on  the  other  by  freeing  me 

30 

from  any  political  compromise."  Clearly,  the  Bolivian 
Communist  Party  did  hot  share  Guevara’s  unbounded  ambitions. 
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vation  behind  this  expenditure  was  largely  political.  Once 
the  United  States  realized  that  the  post-revolutionary  poli¬ 
tical  leadership  in  Bolivia  was  not  communist,  it  decided  to 
support  the  regime,  and  in  particular  the  more  modern  elements 
in  the  ruling  MNR.  The  principal  motive  was  to  stabilize  the 
political  situation  in  Bolivia  and  prevent  any  further  move¬ 
ment  to  the  left . 

American  presence  in  Bolivia  was  particularly  noticeable 

in  the  southeast.  Millions  of  dollars  were  invested  by  the 

U.S.  government  and  by  private  firms  interested  in  opening  up 

this  area.  These  investments  were  in  the  construction  of  the 

Cochabambo-Santa  Cruz  highway  and  the  Santa  Cruz-Corumba 

railway,  as  well  as  in  sugar  mills,  oil  wells,  agricultural 

improvement  projects,  farm  credit  programs  and  school  con- 
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struction. 

As  a  result  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  American  pre¬ 
sence  in  Bolivia  during  the  1960s  became  even  more  visible 
in  the  form  of  American  missionaries.  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
and  civilian  advisors.  Regis  Debray  has  credited  this  per¬ 
vasive  American  presence  in  the  rural  areas  of  Latin  America 
as  an  obstruction  to  the  establishment  of  guerrilla  movements 
in  these  areas.  Yet  American  military  assistance  to  Bolivia 
was  every  bit  as  important  and  more  detrimental  for  the 
guerrillas . 

Che  Guevara’s  visit  to  Guatemala  in  1954  made  him  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  would  oppose  any 
social  revolution  in  order  to  protect  its  financial  interests. 


He  therefore  not  only  expected  U.S.  intervention  in  Bolivia, 
but  had  calculated  the  act  in  his  plan.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Cuban  Revolution  would  prompt 
U.S.  political  and  military  support  to  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ments.  However,  determined  not  to  become  involved  in  another 
"Vietnam,"  the  United  States  restricted  its  assistance  to 
logistics,  training  and  intelligence.  The  CIA  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  area  for  some  time,  and  in  April  1967  a  counter- 
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guerrilla  school  was  established  near  Santa  Cruz.  Under 
U.S.  military  advisors,  Bolivian  army  units  were  reorganized 
for  counterinsurgency  operations  and  civic  action  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  means  of  pacification. 

United  States  policy  since  the  Cuban  Revolution  has 
contributed  to  the  frustration  of  liberation  movements  in 
Latin  America.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in  this 
case  strategic  interests,  i.e.,  the  prevention  of  potential 
Soviet  allies,  was  a  more  dominant  factor  in  the  United 
States'  decision  to  act  than  the  protection  of  financial  in¬ 
vestments  . 


Soviet  Influence 

An  analysis  of  this  revolutionary  experience  would  be 

incomplete  without  emphasizing  the  serious  effect  that  the 

Sino-Soviet  split  had  upon  the  Bolivian  Communist  Party. 

The  Chinese  decision  to  split  the  World  Communist  Parties 
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was  announced  in  1963.  In  Bolivia  the  party  split  in 


1965.  The  chief  result  of  the  split  was  a  swing  to  the 
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right  by  the  orthodox  communist  party  in  favor  of  legality 

t  ; 

and  the  abandonment  of  the  armed  struggle.  The  Pro-Peking  1 
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party  became  much  weaker  and  was  essentially  neutralized. 

The  only  important  opposition  to  the  orthodox  communist 
leadership  as  vanguard  of  the  people's  revolution  came  from 
the  guerrillas.  j 

The  Soviet  Union  perceived  Che's  operation  in  Bolivia  j 

as  a  threat  to  its  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Success  1 

in  creating  another  Vietnam  would  have  threatened  Moscow's  j 

relations  with  other  Latin  American  regimes  and  the  United  j< 

! 

States.  It  would  have  undermined  the  Soviet  Union's  policy  j 

of  promoting  closer  relations  and  establishing  economic  ties  j 
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with  Latin  America.  Moreover,  Che  was  suspected  of  being  | 

sympathetic  to  the  Peking  line  and  his  success  would  have 
benefited  the  pro-Chinese  party.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
best  interest  of  Moscow  to  insure  Che  failed.  Some  evidence 
of  this  would  be  the  lack  of  support  he  received  and  the 

treacherous  activities  of  the  pro-Marxist  party  leaders.  1 

One  of  the  first  acts,  after  Monje's  withdrawal  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  guerrillas,  was  reported  in  Che's  diary. ^ 

The  entry  indicates  that  Monje  had  prevented  three  young 
Bolivian  communists,  who  had  been  trained  in  Cuba  to  fight 
with  Che,  from  joining  the  guerrilla  movement.  In  addition 
to  denying  Che  valuable  manpower,  the  pro-Moscow  leaders 
also  denied  the  guerrilla  movement  any  political  support. 

They  did  not  serve  as  a  source  of  propaganda,  nor  did  they 

provide  information  to  the  guerrillas.  Che's  diary  indicates  | 
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that  this  lack  of  contact  with  the  cities  was  a  serious 
shortcoming.  Soon  after  hostilities  began,  Che  and  his  band 
were  completely  cut  off  from  the  outside.  The  failure  of  the 
pro-Moscow  group  to  provide  logistics,  information  and  prop¬ 
aganda,  as  promised,  greatly  helped  to  isolate  the  guerrillas. 

Che's  theory  of  radicalizing  the  masses  by  confronting 
the  established  authorities,  clashed  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  subsequently  lead  to  the  withdrawal 
of  support  by  the  pro-Moscow  communist  party.  Consequently, 
although  the  guerrilla  group  may  have  been  freed  of  political 
alliances,  more  seriously,  it  was  left  without  a  political 
base  in  Bolivia. 

Although  the  Bolivian  experience  failed  and  may  not 
have  been  a  fair  test  of  the  fo co  theory,  it  contributed  to 
the  development  of  revolutionary  strategy  in  Latin  America. 
First,  the  Bolivian  experience  signified  the  demise  of  the 
theory  of  the  "foco."  The  founder  of  the  theory,  Guevara, 
was  killed  and  the  most  elequent  interpreter  of  the  theory, 
Debray,  later  published  a  book  of  self-criticism.  Second, 
Guevara  seriously  underestimated  the  importance  of  nation¬ 
alism  in  the  guerrilla  struggle.  Since  the  beginning  he 
and  his  fellow  Cubans  were  perceived  as  foreigners  and  the 
continental  goals  of  the  movement  were  too  pretentious  to 
get  Bolivian  support.  Also,  Guevara  lacked  familiarity 
with  the  Bolivian  political  and  social  conditions,  the 
native  Indian  languages,  etc.  Third,  the  traditional 
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Bolivian  Communist  Party  was  a  hindrance  to  the  development 
of  the  movement  and  the  Sino-Soviet  split  increased  the 
difficulties  for  recruiting  new  members. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

GUATEMALAN  EXPERIENCE  (1962-1968) 


Objective  Conditions 

The  objective  conditions  of  Guatemala  in  the  1950s  and 
early  1960s  portrayed  a  typical  underdeveloped  country  long 
in  need  of  some  basic  social  and  economic  reforms.  A  study 
published  by  the  United  Nations  in  1957  indicated  an  annual 
per  capita  income  in  Guatemala  of  only  $160,  ranking  it 
fifth  from  the  bottom  out  of  sixteen  countries  in  the 
Americas.^  Yet,  even  this  low  figure  over  represents  the 
true  socio-economic  status  of  the  Guatemalan  masses. 

Because  Guatemala  featured  an  agro-export  economy,  70 
percent  of  its  active  labor  force  was  engaged  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  producing  such  cash  crops  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugar 
and  bananas.  These  products,  requiring  large  tracts  of  land, 
support  a  landownership  pattern  typical  of  the  plantation 
system.  Two  percent  of  the  landowners  possessed  72  percent 
of  the  land  while  some  three-quarters  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  owned  only  small  plots  or  no  land  at  all.  The  people 
were  therefore  subjected  to  seasonal  labor  on  the  hacienda 
and  on  coffee  f inca„  i-o supplement  their  incomes.  The  labor 
force  shifted  from  harvest  to  harvest,  often  under  duress, 

in  a  manner  not  unlike  that  of  the  early  Spanish  repartimi- 

2 

ento  system. 
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Also  hampering  national  development  was  a  severe  social 
cleavage.  The  majority  of  the  Guatemalan  population,  54  per¬ 
cent,  were  Indians  who  had  not  been  integrated  into  the 
Guatemalan  society.  Malnutrition  among  them  was  widespread 
and  Indian  life  expectancy  was  less  than  40  years,  as  against 
50  years  for  the  ladino.  Illiteracy,  70  percent  overall,  was 
reported  to  be  over  90  percent  in  Indian  communities.  The 

over  40  percent  of  the  population  which  did  not  speak  Spanish, 

3 

spoke  one  of  sixteen  different  Indian  dialects. 

Primarily  an  exporter  of  raw  materials,  Guatemala  was 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  imported  manufactured  goods. 

Its  agro-export  economy  was  closely  linked  to  the  United 
States.  In  1954,  the  United  States  provided  64  percent  of 
Guatemala's  imports  and  purchased  71  percent  of  its  exports.^ 
Additionally,  the  Boston-based  United  Fruit  Company  was 
Guatemala's  largest  employer,  landowner  and  exporter,  as  well 
as  the  owner  of  its  one  railroad  and  only  Caribbean  port.^ 
Finally,  Guatemala's  chief  commercial  crop  and  principal 
source  of  foreign  exchange  was  coffee,  causing  the  economic 
conditions  in  the  country  to  fluctuate  with  the  coffee  price 
in  the  world  market.  The  results  of  these  socio-economic 
conditions  were  not  only  peasant  poverty,  but  enormous  under¬ 
utilization  of  labor  and  land  resources,  a  narrow  domestic 
market,  the  need  to  import  food  stuffs,  and  an  economy  al¬ 
most  wholly  dependent  on  the  United  States  coffee  and  banana 
markets . 

During  the  1945-1954  liberal  presidencies  of  Juan  Jos'e 
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Arevalo  and  Jacob  Arbenz ,  some  reforms  were  enacted  to  trans¬ 
form  Guatemala  into  a  modern  stated  Arevalo  attempted  to 
incorporate  the  Indians  into  the  national  framework  by  ex¬ 
tending  male  suffrage  and  supporting  workers '  rights  through 
labor  legislation.  Arbenz,  elected  in  1950,  became  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  restructuring  the  land  tenure  system.  He  expropri¬ 
ated  some  1.5  million  acres  for  redistribution  to  about 
100,000  peasants. 

The  Arbenz  government,  however,  had  been  infiltrated  by 
communists  and  his  liberal  reforms  threatened  the  status  quo. 
He  was  overthrown  by  Col.  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  in  1954. 

When  the  reform  measures  were  nullified  by  Armas,  the  depri¬ 
vation  and  dispossession  experienced  by  the  people  served  to 
antagonize  an  already  explosive  situation. 

Post-Arbenz  politics  was  dominated  by  military  strongmen. 
Basically  corrupt  and  ineffective,  Castillo  Armas  was  assas¬ 
sinated  in  1957.  Following  inconclusive  elections,  Miguel 
Ydigoras  Fuentes  was  appointed  president.  Ydigoras '  regime 
was  also  corrupt  and  his  austere  economic  measures  heightened 
rising  unrest  among  workers  and  peasants.  It  is  also  during 
Ydigoras'  administration  where  one  finds  the  precipitant  for 
the  guerrilla  movement. 

In  1960  Ydigoras  cooperated  with  the  United  States  by 
permitting  Guatemalan  territory  to  be  used  as  a  staging  area 
for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.^  A  coup  was  attempted  on 
November  13,  1960,  by  a  number  of  national  officers.  The 
revolt  was  designed  to  prevent  Cuban  exiles  and  the  United 
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States  from  using  Guatemala  as  a  base  for  operations  against 
Cuba.  They  also  hoped  to  end  corruption  and  inefficiency  in 
the  army  and  government.  Although  defeated  and  forced  into 
exile,  these  young  officers  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  left-wing 
guerrilla  movement  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Ideology 

In  March  1961,  a  number  of  the  ex-army  officers  exiled 
since  the  aborted  November  rebellion  infiltrated  back  into 
Guatemala.  Two  ex- lieutenants ,  Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa  and 
Luis  Turcios  Lima,  began  a  guerrilla  campaign  known  as  the 
Movimiento  Revolucionario  del  13  de  Noviembre  (MR-13) .  Be¬ 
cause  these  leaders  were  professional  soldiers  and  lacked 
the  ability  to  formulate  sophisticated  political  theory,  the 
MR-13  at  first  had  no  coherent  ideology.  The  first  guerrilla 
group  was  formed  with  the  limited  objective  of  swiftly  over¬ 
throwing  the  government  and  was  not  organized  for  the  long  war 
of  attrition  that  it  would  ultimately  fight. 

Then  in  December  1961,  a  member  of  the  ex-officer 
group,  Alejandro  de  Leon,  was  shot  by  police  in  Guatemala 
City.  According  to  Aldolfo  Gilly,  "the  shock  produced  by 
the  death  of  Alejandro  de  Leon... acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus 

Q 

in  leading  the  movement ...  to  launch  guerrilla  warfare."  The 
majority  of  the  Guatemalan  army  no  longer  sympathized  with 
the  ex-officers  and  the  administration  declared  them 
outlaws.  They  had  little  choice  but  to  flee  into  the  hills 
where  the  chance  of  survival  was  more  certain.  Additionally, 
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one  of  the  ex-officers,  Turcios  Lima,  had  been  meeting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party  (PGT)  since 
July  1961.  In  February  1962,  Fidel  Castro  had  signed  'The 
Second  Declaration  of  Havana, '  a  dramatic  document  calling 
for  armed  struggle  in  Latin  America,  and  that  same  month 
guerrillas  in  Venezuela  started  their  activities.  It  would 
appear  that  all  these  factors  played  some  role  in  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  open  the  Alejandro  de  Leon  Front  in  Guatemala  in 
the  same  month  and  year,  February  1962. 

The  leaders  realized  that  the  revolution,  in  order  to 
survive,  would  require  definite  direction,  clear-cut  orien¬ 
tation,  and  adequate  organization.  Also  aware  of  their  poli¬ 
tical  ineptitude,  the  guerrilla  leaders  were  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  kind  of  organized  political  and  financial  backing. 
In  September  1962,  the  leaders  of  MR-13  went  to  Cuba  where 
they  received  some  money,  but  more  importantly  "their  first 

exposure  to  communist  ideology  'a  la  Castro'  and  guerrilla 
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tactics  'a  la  Guevara."  This  trip  undoubtedly  marked  a 
turning  point  in  the  evolution  of  the  MR-13.  The  leadership 
became  increasingly  convinced  that  conciliation  was  not 
possible  within  the  existing  national  structure  and  that 
prolonged  revolutionary  warfare  would  be  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  meaningful  reforms . 

In  December,  MR-13  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
PGT  and  the  12  April  Movement^  to  form  the  Fuerzas  Armadas 
Rebelde  (FAR) .  Its  program  was  provided  by  the  PGT;  it 
called  for  a  national  democratic  revolution  to  create  a 
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coalition  government  of  workers,  peasants,  national  and 
petty  bourgeoisie.  Additionally,  the  FAR  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  guerrilla  warfare  based  on  the  foco  model. ^ 

According  to  this  model,  a  small,  armed  group  would  establish 
itself  as  a  military  force  in  the  countryside,  and  through 
confrontation  with  the  army,  arouse  the  rural  population  by 

setting  an  example  of  how  to  struggle.  Although  the  alliance 
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suffered  some  internal  conflict,  it  existed  until  1967  when 
the  FAR  officially  split  with  the  PGT. 

Clearly,  the  radicalization  of  the  movement  was  not  a  sud¬ 
den  development.  It  evolved  gradually  in  the  early  1960s  from 
a  nationalist  and  anti-imperialist  orientation  to  an  accep¬ 
tance  of  Marxism  as  a  method  of  analysis  and  action,  and 
socialism  as  the  goal  of  the  struggle. 

Despite  its  commitment  to  armed  struggle,  the  FAR 
lacked  a  clear  concept  of  how  to  relate  to  the  majority  of 
Indians  and  ladinos  within  the  country.  The  foco  theory 
does  not  initially  call  for  a  strongly  organized  popular 
base.  Subsequently,  the  FAR,  relying  on  a  small  group  of 
men  as  the  motor  force  of  social  change,  became  vulnerable 
to  similar  weaknesses  of  earlier  reform  movements.  Al¬ 
though  the  guerrillas  attempted  to  turn  peasants  into  revo¬ 
lutionaries  by  means  of  "armed  propaganda ,  the  FAR  lacked 
a  structure  capable  of  mobilizing  mass  suport.  This  deficit 
contributed  to  the  FAR's  military  defeat  when  the  government 
launched  a  counteroffensive  in  the  mid-1960s  with  U.S. 
assistance. 


Leadership 

Although  the  guerrilla  bands  included  peasants,  students 
and  urban  workers,  the  most  significant  figures  to  emerge 
were  those  with  a  military  background.  The  original  leaders 
of  the  guerrilla  movement  in  Guatemala  were  the  young  ex¬ 
officers  who  participated  in  the  national  military  uprising 
in  1960,  i.e.,  Lieutenants  Luis  Augusto  Turcios  Lima  and 
Marco  Antonio  Yon  Sosa. 

Turcios  Lima  was  born  November  23,  1941,  into  a  lower- 
middle-class  family. ^  He  received  primary  education  in 
Catholic  schools  and  began  secondary  education  at  a  govern¬ 
ment  vocational  college.  At  age  15,  he  entered  the  Escuela 
Politecnica,  Guatemala's  military  academy.  He  graduated 
second  in  his  class  and  was  commissioned  into  the  army  in 
1959.^  Turcios  spent  six  months  in  Ranger  training  at  Ft. 
Benning,  Georgia,  and  returned  to  Guatemala  in  March  1960 
when  he  became  involved  with  the  Thirteenth  of  November  re¬ 
bellion. 

Yon  Sosa,  born  in  1929  in  Quirigua,  Guatemala,  was  the 
son  of  a  small  businessman  of  Chinese  descent.  He  entered 
the  Escuela  Politecnica  in  1946  and  upon  graduation,  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  counterinsurgency  from  the  U.S.  Army  at 
Ft.  Gulick,  Panama.  Though  tenacious  and  strong  minded, 

Yon  Sosa  was  not  considered  very  bright  by  his  superiors  and 
at  the  time  of  the  November  rebellion  he  still  held  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. ^ 


Because  these  guerrilla  leaders  were  Escuela  Politecnica 
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graduates  and  were  rebelling  for  a  national  cause,  initially 
they  were  able  to  maintain  relationships  with  and  sympathy 
from  the  Guatemalan  military .  Gradually,  however,  both  Yon 
Sosa  and  Turcios  became  increasingly  militant  and  committed 
to  the  concept  of  armed  struggle.  They  eventually  adopted  a 
political  position  in  favor  of  extreme  socialist  revolution. 
They  refused  to  be  involved  in  any  democratic  processes  of 
elections  or  compromises  with  the  government,  placing  them¬ 
selves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  entire  established  regime. 

When  Yon  Sosa  split  with  the  PGT,  the  guerrilla  forces 
of  the  MR-13  became  clearly  differentiated  from  those  of  the 
FAR  under  Turcios.  Yon  Sosa,  operating  in  Izabal  and  Alta 

Verapaz,  carried  on  sporadic  attacks  seeking  brief,  armed 

18 

insurrections  to  topple  the  existing  order.  Turcios,  on 

the  other  hand,  worked  in  the  Sierra  de  las  Minas  on  a  sounder 

operational  philosophy.  Operating  on  a  long-term  plan, 

Turcios  spent  more  time  indoctrinating  the  peasants  and  es- 

19 

tablishing  a  campesino  base  of  support  in  the  mountains. 

While  the  communists  regarded  Yon  Sosa  militarily  and  ideolo¬ 
gically  unreliable,  Turcios  maintained  relations  with  the 
PGT.  In  part,  Turcios  disagreed  with  the  Trotskyite  tactics 
and  strategy  adopted  by  Yon  Sosa,  but  he  also  felt  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  FAR  offered  him  more  opportunity  to  advance 
politically. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1966,  Turcios  Lima  led  the 
most  important  guerrilla  organization  in  Guatemala.  He  had 
politically  matured  in  his  five  years  as  a  guerrilla  and 
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despite  his  ties  to  the  PGT,  he  strove  hard  to  retain  his 
personal  control  of  the  guerrilla  force.  Since  Cesar  Montes 
was  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  PGT  when  he 
assumed  command  of  the  FAR,  he  lacked  the  military  contacts 
that  Turcios  always  retained  in  the  army.  Additionally, 
Montes  lacked  the  personal  charisma  and  popularity  of  Turcios 
among  the  masses.  In  1968,  after  breaking  with  the  PGT  and 
once  the  MR-13  and  FAR  were  reunified ,  Montes  conceded  command 
of  the  new  guerrilla  organization  to  Yon  Sosa. 

Party-Army  Relations 

The  alliance  between  the  MR-13  and  the  PGT  which  formed 
the  FAR  in  December  1962,  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
future  conflict  between  the  guerrilla  army  and  the  communist 
party.  In  this  period  the  guerrilla  movement  was  conceived 
of  as  primarily  military  with  a  socialist  orientation,  rep¬ 
resented  politically  by  the  PGT.  There  was  an  attempt  by 
the  PGT  to  create  a  broad  front  for  the  FAR,  designated  the 
Frente  Unido  de  Resistencia  (FUR) ,  but  this  effort  was  un- 
successful.  The  immediate  problem  was  that,  although  the 
MR-13  participated  in  the  FAR,  the  FAR's  political  and 
military  strategy  was  to  be  decided  by  the  FUR,  which  was 
dominated  by  the  PGT  and  in  which  the  guerrilla  fronts  had 
no  representation.  The  PGT  was  trying  to  make  it  clear  that 
guerrilla  action  would  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  poli¬ 
tical  choices  made  by  the  party. 


The  aim  of  the  PGT  was  to  "abolish  imperialist  firms 

and  expand  and  recognize  foreign  trade"  (presumably  with  the 

Soviet  block  as  the  PGT  is  a  Moscow-line  communist  party),  but 

the  attainment  of  power  was  to  be  accomplished  through  dif- 
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ferent  means  of  struggle.  The  PGT  wanted  to  keep  open  the 
possibility  of  eventual  negotiations  which  would  lead  to  a 
shift  from  armed  to  electoral  struggle.  Their  program  was 
to  support  a  presidential  candidate  who  they  hoped  would  in¬ 
stall  a  democratic  regime,  paving  the  way  for  later  and  more 
radical  governments.  The  PGT  considered  guerrilla  action, 
not  a  means  of  toppling  the  system,  but  an  instrument  of 
pressure  which  could  be  applied  against  the  government  to 
force  it  to  negotiate  and  yield  on  the  electoral  level. 

The  MR-13,  on  the  other  hand,  was  committed  to  armed 
struggle  and  found  the  PGT's  program  unsuitable.  They  felt 
that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the  gradual  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  socialist  state  even  through  the  electoral  pro¬ 
cess  and  would  intervene  as  they  had  in  1954  against  Arbenz . 
Thus,  from  its  inception,  the  FAR  contained  seeds  of  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  objective  and  function. 

The  separation  in  organization  and  purpose  between  the 
political  and  military  apparatus  of  the  PGT  and  the  guer¬ 
rillas  produced  a  crisis  within  the  FAR.  The  party  had 
failed  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  guerrilla  movement  and 
provided  no  training  and  poor  logistics  for  the  militants. 
Thus,  lacking  a  central  base  of  support  and  a  unified  command, 
each  guerrilla  unit  developed  along  autonomous  lines, 
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creating  its  own  strategy  and  sources  of  supply.  Yon  Sosa, 
able  to  secure  arms  and  ammunition  more  rapidly  through  con¬ 
tacts  in  Mexico ,  welcomed  the  support  of  the  Trotskyite 
"Fourth  International." 

Although  the  PGT  directly  organized  "commands  of  resis¬ 
tance,"  no  member  of  the  Central  Committee  took  part  in  the 
armed  struggle.  The  communist  labor  leaders  were  well-known 

to  government  officials  and  feared  that  open  support  for 
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guerrilla  warfare  would  prompt  their  liquidation.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  composite  groups  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
were  unable  to  consolidate  their  efforts  against  the  military's 
anti -guerrilla  campaign.  The  fact  that  the  FAR  was  not  a 
single  unified  organization,  but  an  alliance  of  several 
distinct  components  disposed  in  varying  degrees  to  carry  out 
an  armed  fight  for  power,  proved  catastrophic  for  the  guer¬ 
rilla  war  in  Guatemala. 

Ultimately,  on  January  10,  1968,  from  a  camp  in  the 
Sierra  de  las  Minas,  the  FAR's  leadership  issued  a  declara¬ 
tion  publicly  breaking  all  organic  and  ideological  connec- 

ty  / 

tions  with  the  PGT.  The  declaration  not  only  condemned  the 
PGT  for  its  failure  as  "vanguard  of  the  revolution,”  but  also 
blamed  the  party  for  the  isolation  of  the  guerrillas  from 
the  urban  resistance  and  the  consequential  defeat  of  the 
movement.  The  FAR  also  declared  itself  the  political- 
military  leadership  of  the  revolution.  Additionally,  Cesar 
Montes,  who  assumed  command  of  the  FAR  upon  the  untimely 
death  of  Turcios  Lima  in  October  1966,  announced  his  resig- 
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nation  from  the  PGT.  In  his  statement,  Montes  criticizes 
the  PGT's  lack  of  confidence  in  the  people's  ability  to  take 
power  into  their  own  hands  and  for  never  having  been  notice¬ 
ably  active  in  providing  leaders  for  the  fight. 

U.S.  Policy 

In  1954,  total  U.S.  investment  in  Latin  America  was  some 
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$7.5  billion,  of  which  Guatemala  held  some  $107  million. 

Three  U.S.  corporations;  United  Fruit,  International  Railways 
of  Central  America  (IRCA)  and  Electric  Bond  and  Share,  domi¬ 
nated  the  nation's  economy.  United  Fruit  and  IRCA  monopolized 
the  nation's  rail  and  port  facilities,  while  a  subsidy  of 

Electric  Bond  and  Share  provided  80  percent  of  the  nation's 
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electricity.  However,  it  would  be  an  oversimplification 

to  ascribe  U.S.  policy  toward  Guatemala  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 

solely  to  the  protection  of  these  companies'  interests. 

The  cold  war  and  in  particular,  McCarthyism,  were  at 

their  most  intense  period  in  the  United  States  during  the 

mid-1950s  when  the  Arbenz  government  was  overthrown  by  a  CIA- 
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backed  "Liberation  Army"  under  Castillo  Armas.  Then,  the 
events  of  the  early  1960s,  i.e.,  Castro's  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  and  the  Cuban  Missle  Crisis, 
served  to  heighten  America's  guard  against  communism. 

Between  1955  and  I960,  the  United  States  contributed 

more  than  $110  million  in  direct  assistance  to  develop 
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Guatemala's  economy.  The  United  States  also  began  to  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  amounts  of  military  aid  for  internal 
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security.  Upon  request  of  the  Guatemalan  government,  the 

U.S.  Office  of  Public  Safety  (OPS)  began  to  provide  training 

to  Guatemalan  policemen  at  the  International  Police  Academy 

in  Washington  and  at  the  inter-American  Police  Academy  in  the 
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Panama  Canal.  In  addition,  the  United  States  provided  the 
Guatemalan  army  training  in  counterinsurgency  at  training 
bases  in  Panama  and  the  United  States.  This  not  only  helped 
to  professionalize  the  Guatemalan  army  and  promulgate  a 
strong  anti-communist  ideology,  ironically,  it  also  provided 
basic  training  to  the  guerrilla  leaders  in  the  first  years 
of  the  movement . 

Although  military  aid  to  Guatemala  continued  to  increase 
after  1960,  the  regime  of  Enrique  Peralta  Azurdia,  which 
came  to  power  in  March  1963  and  was  trying  to  give  itself  a 
"nationalist"  image,  neither  asked  for  nor  allowed  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  U.S.  aid  programs.  Peralta  was  aware  that  a  U.S. 
presence  in  Guatemala  had  been  the  major  issue  against 
Ydigoras,  and  in  1963  he  still  considered  the  insurgents  as 

"bandits"  and  "subversives,"  far  from  being  a  military 
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threat.  He  preferred  not  to  internationalize  the  struggle 
by  openly  accepting  military  assistance  from  the  United 
States.  By  1964,  Peralta  realized  the  gravity  of  the  guer¬ 
rilla  problem.  The  peasantry  of  the  Northeast,  where  the 
guerrillas  had  been  most  active,  began  to  identify  with  the 
guerrillas  and  to  feel  animosity  toward  the  military.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  Peralta  sought  military  advice  from  U.S.  Army 

advisors  and  began  to  implement  a  sound  counterguerrilla 
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campaign  in  the  Northeast. 
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Under  pressure  to  return  constitutional  government  to 
Guatemala,  elections  were  held  in  March  1966.  In  free  and 
apparently  honest  elections,  Julio  Cesar  Mendez-Montenegro , 
a  liberal,  was  elected  president.  Mendez-Montenegro  soon 
requested  direct  U.S.  assistance  in  the  anti -insurgency  cam¬ 
paign  and  a  company  of  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  was  intro- 
duced  to  assist  in  the  counterinsurgency  campaign.  The 
U.S.  forces  provided  training  in  anti-guerrilla  techniques 
and  cooperated  with  the  Guatemalan  forces  in  civic  action 
plans  designed  specifically  to  renew  in  the  peasants  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  military.  By  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  guerrilla  activity  had  dwindled  to  virtually  nothing, 
and  the  movement  ceased  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
government . 


Soviet  Influence 

Communist  activity  began  in  Guatemala  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1944  when  they  gained  prestige  for  their  leadership 
in  building  labor  unions.  Their  political  influence  on  a 
governmental  level,  however,  was  not  significant  until 
after  Arbenz  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1950.  To 
launch  his  reform  programs,  Arbenz  relied  on  the  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  of  the  communists.  They  stimulated  mass 
support  for  land  reform  and  soon  became  prominent  in  organ- 

Q  / 

izing  urban  labor  and  rural  peasants.  The  party's  leaders 

made  frequent  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  were  obviously 
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working  toward  Soviet  aims .  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
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Arbenz  regime  and  the  expulsion  of  the  communists,  Soviet  in¬ 
fluence  in  Guatemala  was  greatly  diminished. 

When  violence  broke  out  in  the  early  1960s,  the  commu¬ 
nist  party  was  still  Moscow  oriented  and  financed.  Faced 
with  Moscow's  policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence,”  the  party 
experienced  a  conflict  of  interests.  As  early  as  May  1961, 
they  had  endorsed  violence  in  a  resolution  which  stated: 

"The  conditions  do  not  exist  in  Guatemala  today  for  peace¬ 
ful  action  to  remove  the  reactionaries  from  power  and  con- 
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sequently,  for  the  peaceful  development  of  the  revolution." 
The  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless,  recovering  from  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  of  October  1962,  was  not  willing  to  become 
involved  in  another  situation  which  would  further  antagon¬ 
ize  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  early  1963,  the 
PGT  suppressed  talk  of  revolution  and  promoted  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  Dr.  Arevalo  for  the  presidency  in  the  upcoming  elec¬ 
tion  which  they  hoped  would  take  place.  Following  the  March 
1963  coup  of  Peralta,  the  possibility  of  an  election  was 
eliminated  and  the  party  again  realized  the  necessity  of 
armed  struggle. 

Besides  a  few  radicals,  the  positon  of  the  PGT  changed 

little  after  the  1963  coup.  The  Central  Committee  maintained 

conservative  views.  "It  should  be  stressed  that  the  party, 

notwithstanding  its  difficulties,  is  striving  to  use  all 

legal  avenues  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  masses  into  the 
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struggle."  As  Moscow-line  communists,  the  leadership  of 
the  PGT  reamined  doubtful  in  regard  to  violence,  pending 
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the  existence  of  the  classical  "revolutionary  situation”  as 
theorized  by  Lenin.  They  wanted  to  control  the  guerrilla 
movement  without  becoming  directly  involved  in  the  armed 
struggle.  They  felt  that  guerrilla  war  could  not  be  success¬ 
ful,  but  if  by  chance  it  was,  the  communists  wanted  to  be  in 
a  position  to  exploit  the  situation  in  their  favor. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  the  Soviet  Union  maintained  firm 
control  over  most  communist  parties  in  Latin  America  in¬ 
cluding  the  PGT  in  Guatemala.  This  was  apparent  in  1967  when 
a  high  percentage  of  the  Central  Committee  became  radicalized 
in  response  to  the  right-wing  anti-guerrilla  campaign  and 
favored  the  position  of  guerrilla  war.  Manuel  Fortuny  re¬ 
asserted  the  traditional  party  position,  denouncing  the  rad¬ 
ical  tendency.  "We  do  not  see  the  Cuban  Revolution  as  a 
specific  historical  trend  because  the  influence  it  exerts 
on  our  continent  is  the  historical  continuation  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  the  ideals  and  achievements  of  the 
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Russian  Socialist  revolution."  Following  the  publication 
of  this  article,  the  FAR  formally  severed  its  relations 
with  the  PGT. 

From  the  Guatemalan  experience,  once  again  we  can 
extract  specific  contributing  factors  made  to  the  most 
recent  model  of  revolutionary  strategy  in  Latin  America. 
First,  the  organization  and  experience  of  the  traditional 
communist  parties,  as  well  as  their  dependence  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  prevented  them  from  the  required  capabilities 
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to  adapt  to  the  changing  circumstances  demanded  by  guerrilla 
war.  Second,  although  when  Turcios  Lima  was  killed  he  was 
beginning  to  show  the  political  qualifications  required  by 
this  kind  of  struggle,  he  was  still  far  from  being  an  ac¬ 
complished  political  leader.  Neither  did  Yon  Sosa  nor  Cesar 
Montes  demonstrate  that  they  possessed  such  abilities. 

Third,  in  the  Guatemalan  experience,  the  guerrillas  never 
reached  the  point  allowing  them  to  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  urban  areas.  The  masses  were  never  mobilized  and  the 
popular  element  of  the  Popular  Revolutionary  War  was  missing 
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CHAPTER  V 

NICARAGUAN  EXPERIENCE  (1977-1979) 


The  Root  of  Revolution 

To  best  understand  the  origins  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolu¬ 
tion,  it  is  important  to  review  its  related  history  dating 
back  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Independence  came  to 
Nicaragua  as  a  by-product  of  the  movements  in  Mexico  and  in 
the  South  American  states.  Through  the  actions  of  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua  joined  Mexico  under  Iturbide  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Central  American  confederation,  but  withdrew  from  it  in 
1838.^  By  the  time  of  independence,  emergent  Liberal  and 
Conservative  factions  of  the  socio-economic  elite,  centered 
in  the  towns  Le<5n  and  Granada  respectively,  had  fought  bit¬ 
terly  over  ideology  and  policy.  This  feud  reflected  dif¬ 
ferent  economic  interests  and  political  styles,  with  the 

Ledn  oligarchy  being  more  dynamic,  export  oriented,  and 
2 

"modern.”  This  struggle  engendered  a  tradition  of  mili¬ 
tarism,  caudillismo,  and  political  violence  still  evident  in 
Nicaragua  today. 

Other  factors  also  entered  into  Nicaraguan  problems . 
British  interests  established  a  protectorate  over  the  At¬ 
lantic  region,  known  as  the  Autonomous  Kingdom  of  Mosquitia, 
which  was  not  incorporated  into  the  national  territory  until 

•i 

1894.  Also,  during  the  1850s  and  1860s,  Commodore 
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Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  transit  company  became  involved  in 
ferrying  California-bound  gold  prospectors  across  Nicaragua, 
and  the  liberals  of  Le5n  invited  William  Walker,  a  U.S. 
soldier  of  fortune,  to  head  up  their  army  to  crush  the  Gra¬ 
nada  conservatives.^  Walker's  successes  in  Leon  were  such 
that  Vanderbilt  was  induced  to  aid  the  conservatives  of 
Granada.  Walker  was  eventually  captured  and  executed  in 
1860  and  the  conservatives  established  their  dominance  which 
was  to  endure  for  30  years.  The  conservatives  quelled  nu¬ 
merous  uprisings,  installed  their  presidents  and  provided 
the  country  with  some  semblance  of  stable  government.  Fac¬ 
tional  quarrels  among  the  conservatives,  however,  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  liberal  coup  in  1893  and  the  seizure  of  power  by 
Jos£  Santos  Zelaya. 

The  16  years  of  tyrannical  misrule  by  Zelaya  became 
notorious  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  persecuted  his  con¬ 
servative  enemies,  betrayed  his  liberal  supporters  and 
systematically  looted  both  public  and  private  funds.  He 
maintained  his  position  with  a  ruthless  system  of  spies  and 
police,  suppressing  all  critics."’  Despite  his  misrule,  the 
economy  prospered,  railroads  were  built  and  the  number  of 
public  schools  increased.  United  States-Nicaraguan  relations 
also  became  strained  when  Panama  was  selected  in  1903  as  the 
sight  for  the  interoceanic  canal  and  Zelaya  began  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  other  foreign  powers  to  build  a  second  canal  in 
Nicaragua.  Then  Zelaya' s  execution  of  two  U.S.  adventurers 
further  aroused  the  U.S.  government  and  the  dictator  fled 
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to  exile  in  1909.^  Santos  Zelaya's  flight  left  the  country 
in  a  state  of  near  anarchy;  the  government  was  bankrupt  and 
foreign  creditors  were  threatening  intervention.  The  con¬ 
servatives  appealed  to  Washington  to  intervene. 

When  the  liberals  revolted  in  1912,  the  U.S.  government 
took  steps  to  promote  political  stability,  guarantee  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  and  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
transisthmian  canal.  U.S.  warships  landed  a  few  Marines, 
suppressed  the  revolt,  and  became  involved  in  a  twenty-year 
war  for  the  elimination  of  violence  and  the  establishment 
of  a  stable,  democratic  government.  Larger  forces  of 
Marines  were  introduced  in  1927  to  control  the  country  while 
the  United  States  tried  to  resolve  the  internal  liberal- 
conservative  conflict  through  free  and  democratic  elections . ^ 

Although  Augusto  Cesar  Sandino,  the  only  liberal  general 
not  to  sign  the  peace  agreement,  was  still  at  large  in  the 
mountains  of  Segovia,  the  U.S.  forces  left  Nicaragua  in  1933. 
The  Americans  had  departed  with  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  liberal  president  and  peace  guaranteed  by  a  Marine- 
trained  police  force,  the  Guardia  Nacional.  By  1937, 
however,  it  was  obvious  that  true  power  lay  with  the  Guardia 
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and  its  commander,  Anastas io  ("Tacho")  Somoza  Garcia. 

Once  in  power,  Somoza  transformed  the  Liberal  party  into  his 
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own  vehicle,  the  Liberal  Nationalist  Party  (PLN) .  Corrup¬ 
tion  within  the  PLN  and  its  domination  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions,  insured  the  reelection  of  the  Somozas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opportunism  of  the  Conservative  leadership 
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often  resulted  in  their  collaboration  with  the  Somozas  and 
the  PLN.  The  traditional  political  parties  continued  to 
decline  in  cohesion  and  efficacy  under  the  dynasty. 

Somoza  Garcia  ruled  until  his  assassination  in  1956; 
then  his  son,  Luis,  assumed  the  presidency  until  1963.  In 
1967,  Anastasio  ("Tachito")  Somoza  Debayle  became  the  third 
member  of  the  family  to  occupy  the  presidency.  Barred  by 
law  from  succeeding  himself,  Somoza  created  a  caretaker 
three-man  junta  in  1971  to  rule  until  1974,  when  he  was 
elected  to  a  second  term.^  Anastasio  Somoza' s  second  term 
as  president  would  be  his  last.  Resentment  against  his 
regime  grew  as  increasing  numbers  of  Nicaraguans  objected  to 
Somoza' s  heavy-handed  tactics.  His  brutal  treatment  of 
political  opponents  convinced  many  that  the  regime  would 
never  tolerate  democratic  elections.^  The  business  commu¬ 
nity  was  bitter  and  angry  with  Somoza' s  levying  of  kickbacks 
on  the  major  commercial  transactions  conducted  in  the  country. 
Residents  of  Managua  were  outraged  by  the  regime's  blatant 

misuse  of  international  aid  earmarked  for  the  city's  re- 
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construction  following  the  disastrous  1972  earthquake. 

Most  liberals  and  leftists  were  offended  by  the  dictator's 
ostentatious  display  of  wealth. 

The  crucial  jolt  in  the  long  chain  of  events  leading 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime  came  in  January  1978, 
when  assassins  gunned  down  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  long-time 
Conservative  Party  critic  and  publisher  of  the  nation's 
leading  newspaper,  La  Prensa.  The  Chamorro  murder,  combined 
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with  the  Guard's  indiscriminate  killing  of  many  innocent 

people,  cost  the  regime  the  vital  support  of  the  business 

leaders  who  then  called  for  a  general  strike  to  demand 

Somoza's  resignation.  The  strike  in  turn  brought  more 

government  reprisals.  As  the  death  toll  mounted,  the 

United  States  proposed  a  referendum  to  test  national  support 

for  the  Somoza  regime.  The  plan  was  quickly  rejected  by 
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the  regime  in  November  1978.  This  intransigent  attitude 
convinced  many  Nicaraguans  that  only  force  would  oust 
Somoza.  For  the  first  time,  opponents  of  the  regime  began 
to  unite  throughout  the  nation.  A  broad-based  coalition-- 
ranging  frommarxist  guerrillas  to  conservative  business 
leaders--was  formed  to  overthrow  the  Somoza  dictatorship.^ 
While  the  business  sector  continued  its  strikes  to  dry  up 
the  economy,  the  guerrillas  battled  the  National  Guard. 

This  birds-eye  view  of  Nicaraguan  history  portrays  per¬ 
sistent  internal  war  to  control  the  reins  of  government, 
aggravated  b j  foreign  intervention,  resulting  in  a  general 
lack  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses. 

Objective  Conditions 

Under  the  Somozas,  every  sector  of  Nicaraguan  society 
experienced  some  form  of  deprivation  that  has  inspired  rev¬ 
olution  in  other  situations.  Social  and  economic  power  re¬ 
sided  with  a  small  but  highly  influential  elite,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  those  individuals  involved  in  commercial  agricul¬ 
ture  and  newly  developing  post-World  War  II  industries. 
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This  elite  group,  totalling  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
population,  received  over  30  percent  of  the  national  income 
The  more  slowly  developing  middle  class  consisted  of  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  two  million  total  population  and  had 
a  relatively  nominal  amount  of  economic  and  political 
power. ^  Socio-economic  prestige  or  status  was  based  on  ac 
quired  wealth  and  family-related  special  position.  Most  of 
the  elite  were  in  fact  members  or  relatives  of  the  Somoza 
family. 

The  Somoza  family  controlled  approximately  50  percent 
of  all  arable  land  and  40  percent  of  all  industry  in  Nica¬ 
ragua.^  The  holdings,  estimated  at  over  $1  billion  in 
assets,  represented  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  best  lands 
and  the  most  lucrative  business  interests  in  the  country. 
While  Somoza  family  nepotism  paved  the  way  for  this  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  economic  power,  the  situation  was  not  quite  as 
promising  for  the  remainder  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

The  lack  of  a  broadly-based  educational  system  in¬ 
hibited  the  rapid  development  of  the  Nicaraguan  middle 
class.  About  one-half  of  the  population  was  considered 

illiterate  in  1975,  with  some  75  percent  in  the  rural  areas 
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accounting  for  this  figure.  Those  who  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  obtaining  some  education  could,  at  best,  look  for¬ 
ward  to  some  type  of  government  service.  When  Nicaragua 
entered  the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM)  in  1963 , 
it  began  to  experience  a  period  of  industrial  and  economic 
boom.  Although  this  resulted  in  rapid  growth  of  the 


government  and  expanded  middle-class  employment,  overall  un¬ 
employment  increased  as  the  population  grew  faster  than  the 
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work  force.  Due  to  corruption  of  all  kinds,  government 
growth  mainly  subsidized  personal  fortunes.  From  1960  to 
1975,  widespread  poverty  continued  because  the  government 
repressed  unions,  kept  wages  low,  and  did  not  promote  an 
effective  agrarian  reform  program. 

The  Nicaraguan  economy,  principally  based  on  coffee, 
cotton  and  cattle  production,  employed  over  one-half  of  the 
population  in  support  of  these  areas.  However,  tens  of 
thousands  of  peasants  experienced  dislocation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  cotton  production  which 
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concentrated  even  further  the  ownership  of  land  after  1950. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  58  percent  of  the  farms  covered  only  3.4 

percent  of  the  farmland,  while  0.6  percent  of  the  farms 

covered  31  percent  of  the  agricultural  area.  A  full  one- 

third  of  the  farm  workers  were  tenants ,  sharecroppers  or 

squatters  living  at  subsistence  levels  with  little  or  no 

hope  for  improving  their  lot.  In  the  area  of  medicine  and 

personal  hygiene,  there  were  only  four  physicians  per 

10,000  inhabitants  or  only  one- third  of  the  minimum  number 

considered  acceptable  by  world-wide  standards.  The  average 

Nicaraguan  could  expect  to  live  only  53  years,  the  lowest 

in  Central  America  while  infant  and  child  mortality  rates 
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were  the  second  highest  in  Central  America. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  which  exacerbated  the 
negative  aspects  of  Nicaraguan  society  and  helped  to  set  the 
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stage  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime  was  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  1972.  Within  seconds,  90  percent  of  the  downtown 
area  of  the  capital  city  of  Managua  was  leveled,  and  over 
10,000  people  perished  with  another  one-half  million  ren¬ 
dered  homeless.  This  traumatic  event  directly  affected  over 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua.  Despite  in¬ 
tensive  U.S.  and  third  nation  relief  efforts  in  the  form  of 
medical  aid,  food,  and  reconstruction  funds,  by  1976  a  full 
22  percent  of  the  population  still  did  not  have  adequate 
housing  and  were  unemployed.  Somoza  came  under  heavy  criti¬ 
cism  for  exploiting  the  reconstruction  efforts  on  behalf  of 
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his  family's  interests,  further  alienating  the  people. 

The  cyclical  economic  crisis  which  began  in  1973,  as  well  as 
increased  labor  and  popular  unrest,  prompted  many  business 

groups  to  break  with  the  regime  and  join  the  active  opposi- 
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tion.  As  the  workers  and  peasants  pursued  economic  goals 
through  organizations  and  strikes,  the  regime  responded  with 
increased  repression.  Under  a  state  of  seige  between  1974 
and  1977  and  again  in  1978,  constitutional  rights  were  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  National  Guard  was  given  free  reign  to  deal 
with  opponents  of  the  regime. 

Finally,  the  assassination  of  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  on 
January  10,  1978,  galvanized  even  the  most  reluctant  of 
Nicaragua’s  business  elite  to  work  against  Somoza.  With 
Chamorro's  death,  Somoza  had  overstepped  a  critical  boundary 
and  alienated  his  last  source  of  legitimacy.  From  then  on, 
even  the  privileged  economic  elite  were  anxious  to  remove 


Somoza  from  power.  Somoza  had  created  the  classical  ingre¬ 
dients  for  unrest  among  every  sector  of  the  populace,  i.e., 
rising  expectations  contrasted  with  increased  insecurity  and 
diminishing  rewards.  All  the  elements  necessary  were  present 
for  a  well-organized  force  to  exploit  the  perceived  relative 
depredation  of  the  people.  Such  a  force  did  exist  in  the 
form  of  the  Sandinista  Front  for  National  Liberation  (FSLN) . 

Ideology 

When  Augusto  C^sar  Sandino  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 

of  Segovia  in  northern  Nicaragua  in  1927  to  begin  his  battle 

against  the  U.S.  Marines,  he  did  not  have  a  well-developed 

ideology.  Nevertheless,  he  consistently  called  for  armed 

resistence  against  the  U.S.  occupation  and  interference  for 

social  reform,  including  workers  and  peasant  cooperatives 
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and  land  reform.  This  anti -imperialist  and  nationalist 
thinking  of  Sandino  was  exploited  by  the  FSLN  to  eventually 
create  a  popular  spirit  in  Nicaragua. 

The  ideology  and  program  of  the  FSLN  altered  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  1961  to  1979  as  the  movement  changed  from  a  small 
armed  conspiracy  pledge  to  a  lengthy  struggle  for  power  into 
a  major  contender  for  rule  in  need  of  broad  backing  from 
other  opposition  groups.  Beginning  as  an  anti-imperialist 
revolutionary  organization  dedicated  to  overthrowing  Somoza, 
the  FSLN  developed  a  much  clearer  and  more  coherent  program 

than  did  Sandino  because  its  founders  believed  in  the  basic 
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premises  of  Marxian  socialism.  Yet,  because  the  FSLN  was 
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predominated  by  the  Marxist -Leninist  ideology,  it  had  limited 

27 

popular  support  until  1975. 

The  FSLN  had  originally  operated  on  the  lines  of  Che 
Guevara's  foco  theory.  By  1964  the  organization  had  almost 
been  destroyed  and  was  forced  to  intensify  political  work 
among  students  and  peasants  to  secure  a  broader  base  of  sup¬ 
port.  In  1966-67  it  launched  a  new  guerrilla  war,  was  again 
defeated,  and  subsequently  came  to  place  the  major  weight  of 
its  activity  on  political  work  among  peasants  and  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  whom  it  intended  to  organize  and  educate  for 
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a  protracted  people's  war.  It  was  not  until  1974  when  it 
took  20  members  of  Somoza's  inner  circle  hostage  and  success¬ 
fully  exchanged  them  for  political  prisoners  that  the  FSLN 
gained  national  recognition  and  came  to  be  considered  a 
viable  threat  to  the  regime.  The  subsequent  state  of  seige 
imposed  by  Somoza  and  the  increased  repression  by  the 
National  Guard  rapidly  alienated  ever  larger  sectors  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  and  forced  many  non-Marxists  to  turn 
toward  the  FSLN . 

This  development  led  to  a  new  discussion  on  strategy  in 

the  FSLN,  ending  in  the  emergence  of  three  distinct  fac- 
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tions.  The  Proletaria  (proletarian)  tendency  held  that 
guerrilla  warfare  should  be  abandoned  and  devoted  itself  to 
broadening  the  movement's  mass  base  by  organizing  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  The  Guerra  Popular  Prolongada  (prolonged 
people's  war)  tendency  preferred  the  strategy  of  developing 
forces  for  a  protracted  war  in  the  countryside.  The 
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Terceristas  (third  force)  tendency  maintained  that  the 

guerrilla  struggle  had  to  be  brought  into  the  cities  by 

mobilizing  the  masses  for  a  national  insurrection.  Clearly, 

the  FSLN  division  was  due  more  to  strategic  differences  than 

ideological  divergence.  After  1975,  however,  the  leadership 

of  the  Terceristas  relaxed  the  Marxist  line  of  the  original 

FSLN  and  opened  its  ranks  up  to  non-Marxists  and  at  the  same 

time  began  to  construct  a  political  as  well  as  military  or- 
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ganization  in  the  cities. 

The  FSLN  undoubtedly  pursued  the  goal  of  a  socialist 
revolution,  but  saw  it  necessary  to  first  destroy  the  Somoza 
regime  together  with  its  economic  and  military  power.  Its 
minimal  program  involved  the  nationalization  of  the  Somoza 
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clan's  property  and  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  Terceristas  believed  that  to  overthrow  the  Somoza  dic¬ 
tatorship  a  tactical  alliance  would  need  to  exist  between 
the  popular  and  bourgeois  opposition  forces  causing  its 
ideological  pluralization.  In  late  1977  the  mass  movement 
had  begun  to  pick  up  mementum,  so  that  by  mid-1978  some  22 

popular  groups  were  organized  by  the  FSLN  to  form  the 
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United  People's  Movement  (MPU) .  This  new  body  promoted 
coordination  among  the  member  organizations  and  created  a 
unified  program  to  replace  the  dictatorship  with  a  new  pop¬ 
ular  and  democratic  government.  All  three  tendencies  of 
the  FSLN  endorsed  this  program. 

As  the  revolutionary  situation  began  to  rapidly  de¬ 
velop  after  Chamorro's  assassination,  the  FSLN  realized 
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that  it  needed  to  move  in  concert  if  it  were  to  seize  the 
moment.  After  the  September  1978  insurrection  and  the  break¬ 
down  in  negotiations  between  the  Broad  Opposition  Front  (FAO) 

and  the  Somoza  regime,  the  initiative  had  definitely  moved 
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to  the  FSIN.  The  Sandinistas  had  come  to  the  front  of  the 
struggle  and  needed  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  to 
guarantee  indisputable  leadership  of  the  movement.  By  March 
1979,  the  three  tendencies  were  able  to  announce  organic 
unity  and  adopted  the  multi-class  strategy  forged  by  the 
Terceristas.  As  Tomas  Borge  explained  the  reunification: 
"There  were  never  serious  ideological  differences  between 
us.  The  differences  have  been  essentially  of  a  political 
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and  strategic  nature.” 

The  FSLN  became  a  politico-military  organization,  whose 
strategic  objective  was  to  take  political  power  by  destroying 
the  military  and  bureaucratic  apparatus  of  the  dictatorship 
and  to  establish  a  revolutionary  government  based  on  the 
worker-peasant  alliance  and  the  convergence  of  all  the  patri¬ 
otic  forces  in  the  country.  The  prospect  of  widespread  mass 
opposition  to  the  regime  led  the  FSLN  to  broaden  its  program 
to  attract  the  diverse  groups  victimized  by  the  dictatorship. 
The  FSLN's  ideology  was  changed  to  accommodate  its  internal 
and  external  allies,  subsequently  losing  much  of  its  Leninist 
flavor  in  the  process. 
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Nicaraguans  from  all  classes  actively  participated  in 

the  insurrection.  However,  the  revolutionary  leaders  shared 

predominantly  lower-middle  and  middle-class  origins.  Many  of  the 

FSLN  leaders  were  secondary  school  and  university  students 

who  had  become  radicalized  by  frustrated  efforts  at  moderate 

reform,  especially  after  the  traditional  political  parties 

became  usurped  by  the  corruption  of  the  Somoza  dynasty. 

While  others,  like  Daniel  and  Humberto  Ortega,  had  been 

socialized  from  birth  into  opposition  to  the  regime. 

The  Ortega  brothers'  father,  Daniel  Ortega  Serda,  had 

fought  with  Sandino  in  Nueva  Segoria  and  had  spent  time  in 
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prison  after  his  capture.  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra,  born 

in  1944,  had  by  the  age  of  16  already  been  arrested  for 

participating  in  student  protest  movements .  By  the  time  he 

entered  the  Central  American  University  in  Managua  to  study 

law,  he  was  a  member  of  the  FSLN.  Following  the  FSLN  defeat 

at  Pancasan  in  1967 ,  Daniel  spent  the  next  seven  years  in 

prison.  Believing  it  necessary  to  bring  the  war  to  the 

cities  in  combination  with  guerrilla  action  in  the  country- 
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side,  Daniel  and  Humberto  lead  the  Terceristas  tendency. 

When  the  FSLN  was  founded  on  July  23,  1961,  Carlos 
Fonseca  Amador  was  26  years  old  and  Tomas  Borge  was  30. 

They  sought  not  only  the  overthrow  of  Somoza,  but  to  change 
the  entire  politico-socioeconomic  system.  They  wanted 
radical  change  based  on  Marxist-Leninist  ideas.  Carlos 
Fonseca,  born  in  1935,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  do- 
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mestic  servant.  In  1950  he  enrolled  in  Matagalpa's  high 
school  where  he  became  a  student  activist  tremendously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Marxism  and  in  1955  Fonseca  joined  the  communist 
party.  While  studying  at  the  National  Autonomous  University 
in  Managua,  he  met  other  leftist  thinkers  like  law  student 
Tomas  Borge.  After  the  1956  assassination  of  Somoza  Garcia, 
both  Fonseca  and  Borge  were  arrested  and  spent  time  in 
prison. 

When  Castro  overthrew  Batista,  Fonseca  saw  in  the 
Cuban  experience  hope  for  change  in  Nicaragua.  He  emulated 
the  Castro  model  of  guerrilla  insurrection  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  Cuba  between  1959  and  1960  developing  his 
concept  of  guerrilla  war.  Having  secured  some  aid  and 
training  in  Cuba,  Fonseca  travelled  to  Costa  Rica,  Mexico 
and  throughout  Nicaragua  organizing  revolutionary  opposition 
to  the  regime.  When  the  PSN  leadership  objected  to  his 
efforts,  Fonseca  quit  the  party.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1976,  Carlos  Fonseca  was  perhaps  the  most  important 
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guerrilla  leader.  Tomas  Borge,  the  only  surviving  founder 
of  the  FSLN  and  a  strong  believer  in  guerrilla  war,  was  a 
leader  in  the  prolonged  people's  war  tendency  after  the 
FSLN  split.38 

While  the  FSLN  sought  to  achieve  status  as  the  van¬ 
guard,  other  students  participated  in  the  struggle  primarily 
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through  the  Student  Revolutionary  Front  (FER) .  They  led 
demonstrations,  conducted  propaganda  activities  and  or¬ 
ganized  neighborhood  groups  against  the  regime.  After  1974, 
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student  groups  linked  with  the  FSLN  got  more  directly  in¬ 
volved  by  committing  acts  of  sabotage  and  terror,  raising 
money,  and  recruiting  for  the  guerrillas.  When  the  FSLN 
organized  the  11PU  in  1978,  nine  of  the  22  member  groups 
were  student  organizations.  Clearly,  the  universities  not 
only  provided  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  with  its  key  leaders, 
but  until  the  situation  became  internationalized  in  late 
1978,  they  also  contributed  the  most  critical  source  of 
assistance.  The  leadership  of  the  Nicaraguan  experience  was 
generally  young  to  middle  aged, lower-middle  and  middle-class, 
well-educated,  dedicated  to  its  revolutionary  objectives,  and 
strongly  influenced  by  Marxist-Leninist  thought. 

Party-Army  Relations 

The  pro-Soviet  Socialist  party  of  Nicaragua  (PSN)  was 
founded  in  1944  drawing  its  main  strength  from  the  urban 
proletariat.^  Although  some  of  its  members  had  links  with 
the  Sandinistas ,  the  PSN  was  never  the  main  force  behind  the 
Nicaraguan  Revolution.  The  PSN  lacked  confidence  in  the 
revolutionary  potential  of  the  Nicaraguan  masses.  The 
party  was  committed  in  theory  and  practice  to  await  the 
social  conditions  for  revolution  to  develop,  and  were  con¬ 
tent  to  continue  organizing  the  proleteriat  in  the  meantime. 
In  1959  Carlos  Fonseca  left  the  party  because  his  desire  for 
promoting  a  Cuban-style  revolution  directly  conflicted  with 
the  pro-Soviet  line. 
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Founded  in  1961  by  Carlos  Fonseca,  Tomds  Borge  and 
Silvio  Mayorga,  the  FSLN  was  to  be  the  revolutionary  vanguard, 
totally  divorced  from  the  traditional  Liberal-Conservative 
conflict.  They  believed  that  the  FSLN  "assured  both  the 
leadership  of  the  struggle  that  had  been  crushed  with  the 
assassination  of  Sandino  in  1934,  and  the  strategy  of  popular 
revolutionary  war  that  the  vanguard  put  in  practice.  . 

FSLN  defeats  in  1963  and  again  in  1967,  along  with  the 
death  of  Che  Guevara  in  Bolivia,  forced  the  guerrilla  leader¬ 
ship  to  forgo  the  foco  theory  and  concentrate  on  establishing 
a  broad  base  of  support  in  the  urban  as  well  as  the  rural 
areas.  They  improved  relations  with  peasants  to  increase 
rural  recruits  while  their  student  opposition  group  (FER) 
promoted  their  urban  efforts.  By  early  1970,  the  FSLN  was 

able  to  begin  armed  urban  actions  to  support  those  in  the 
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countryside . 

Between  1970  and  1975,  the  Sandinista  Front  executed 
urban  terrorist  actions  to  free  political  prisoners,  earn 
ransoms  and  increase  their  political  visibility.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  FSLN  was  gaining  popularity,  the  PSN 
was  suffering  from  internal  strains  which  resulted  in  a 

three-way  split  further  weakening  the  potential  influence 
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of  the  party. 

While  the  ranks  of  the  FSLN  continued  to  grow,  the 
Sandinista  Front,  under  severe  regime  repression,  split  into 
three  groups.  What  saved  the  FSLN  from  splitting  apart  en¬ 
tirely  was  the  rapid  escalation  of  popular  opposition  to 
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Somoza  after  the  Chamorro  assassination.  The  spontaneous 
rebellion  in  Monimbo  in  February  signaled  a  popular  revolu¬ 
tionary  potential  greater  than  even  the  FSLN  leaders  had 
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expected.  The  FSLN  needed  to  seize  the  initiative  if  they 
were  to  compete  with  the  economic  elite  coalition  (FAO)  for 
head  of  the  struggle.  The  FSLN  successfully  took  over  the 
National  Palace  on  August  22,  receiving  a  series  of  conces¬ 
sions  from  Somoza  and  triggering  new  uprisings  in  cities 
across  the  country.  Yet  the  FSLN  lacked  the  structure  to 
organize  and  channel  the  energy  of  the  masses  to  facilitate 
its  war  effort.  To  fill  this  gap,  in  July  1978,  they  created 
the  United  People's  Movement  (MPU) .  The  MPU  became  a  mass- 
based  coalition  challenging  the  moderate  FAO. 

The  successful  attack  on  the  National  Palace  by  the 

FSLN  in  August  1978,  stimulated  a  new  wave  of  spontaneous 

uprisings  throughout  the  country  and  once  again  revealed 

that  the  FSLN  lagged  behind  the  masses  in  preparation  for  a 

major  offensive.  This  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  FSLN 
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army  from  several  hundred  to  over  7,000.  It  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  reunification  of  the  FSLN  under  a  nine-member 
supreme  command,  the  FSLN  National  Directorate  (DNC) ,  in 
March  1979.  Additionally,  the  FSLN,  having  assumed  undis¬ 
puted  leadership  of  the  revolution  after  the  decline  of  the 
FAO,  expanded  the  MPU.  The  FSLN  now  organized  the  National 
Patriotic  Front  (FPN)  which  united  the  MPU  with  other  oppo¬ 
sition  groups  under  a  watered-down  program.  Once  the  FSLN 
was  reunited  and  the  masses  were  reorganized  under  the  FPN, 
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the  revolutionaires  through  Radio  Sandino  were  better  able 
to  coordinate  military  operations  against  the  National  Guard 
with  civil  disturbances.  When  the  FSLN  announced  the  final 
offensive  in  May  1979,  it  was  able  to  combine  armed  insur¬ 
rection,  a  general  strike,  and  violent  demonstrations 
throughout  the  country. 

Not  until  after  the  FSLN's  military  success  and  the 
broad  extent  of  the  popular  insurrection  of  1978  became  ob¬ 
vious,  did  the  PSN  realize  that  it  had  grossly  underestimated 

the  revolutionary  potential  of  Nicaragua.  Two  of  its  factions 
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then  joined  the  MPU  and  FPN  coalitions.  Indecision  and  in¬ 
ternal  conflict  within  the  communist  party  excluded  it  from 
becoming  a  factor  in  the  Nicaraguan  experience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  FSLN  evolved  from  a  small  guerrilla  band  in  1961 
to  become  not  only  the  military  vanguard  of  the  people,  but 
the  pre-eminent  political  group  in  Nicaragua. 

U.S.  Policy 

Nicaragua’s  collaboration  with  the  United  States  during 
the  four  decades  of  the  Somoza  dynasty  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  well-known  and 
documented.  In  1954  Nicaragua  was  the  main  staging  area  for 
the  CIA-sponsored  invasion  of  Guatemala  which  ousted  Presi¬ 
dent  Arbenz.  In  1961  the  Somozas  had  a  role  in  the  staging 
of  the  CIA-organized  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  of  Cuba.  A  few 
Nicaraguan  troops  also  participated  in  the  U.S.  occupation 
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of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  As  a  consequence,  U.S. 

assistance  to  Nicaragua  grew  steadily  from  1953  through  1975 

Military  aid  rose  from  an  average  of  $200,000  yearly  for  the 

1953-1961  period  to  $1.8  million  per  year  for  1967-1975. 

Overall  economic  assistance  for  the  same  periods  grew  from 

an  annual  average  of  $1  million  to  $17.3  million. ^ 

Although  80  percent  of  Nicaragua's  foreign  investment 

came  from  the  United  States,  throughout  the  1960s  and  early 

1970s,  the  U.S.  share  of  Nicaragua's  exports  and  imports 

diminished.  Fear  of  Cuba's  revolution,  however,  boosted  U.S 

economic  aid  to  Nicaragua  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

substantially  improving  the  equipment  and  training  of  the 

National  Guard,  and  in  1961  the  United  States  integrated 

Nicaragua  into  the  Central  American  Defense  Council 
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(CONDECA) .  This  early  aid,  equipment,  coordination  and 
training  helped  the  Guard  defeat  early  guerrilla  efforts  of 
the  FSLN  in  1963. 

When  Richard  Nixon  resigned  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  U.S.  diplomatic  support  for  Somoza  began  to  erode. 
Nevertheless,  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
government  continued  to  increase  under  the  Ford  administra¬ 
tion.  Then  with  the  U.S.  presidential  election  of  James 
Carter  and  a  growing  consciousness  of  human  rights,  U.S.  aid 
to  Nicaragua  began  to  decline  until  1979  when  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  terminated.  The  reduction  of  U.S.  aid  diminished 

the  regime's  military  capacity  and  contributed  to  the  grow- 
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ing  instability  in  Nicaragua.  Subsequently  this  led  many 
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of  Somoza's  economic  allies  into  opposition  as  they  increas¬ 
ingly  perceived  that  their  interests  were  being  threatened. 

After  the  September  1978  insurrection,  the  United  States 
with  the  aid  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Guatemala,  sought 
to  mediate  between  Somoza  and  the  Broad  Opposition  Front 
(FAO) ,  an  organization  of  the  economic  elite.  Their  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  secure  the  resignation  of  Somoza  while,  at 
the  same  time,  preventing  a  Sandinista  seisure  of  power,  i.e., 
reform  without  revolution.  The  U.S.  objective  was  to  create 
an  interim  government  composed  of  the  FAO  and  Somoza's 
National  Liberal  Party  and  insisted  that  the  National  Guard 
remain  intact  to  insure  stability.  As  the  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  Fall  of  1978,  the  FAO  became  disjointed 
over  the  proposed  plan  for  an  orderly  transfer  of  power. 
Finally,  in  January  1979,  the  negotiations  ended  when  Somoza 
rejected  a  proposal  for  an  internationally  supervised  pleb¬ 
iscite.'’*  This  in  effect  terminated  the  solution  sought  by 
the  Nicaraguan  business  elite  and  the  United  States .  It 
also  signaled  the  end  of  the  FAO’s  influence. 

In  February  1979,  the  United  States  withdrew  its  mili¬ 
tary  attaches,  some  diplomats,  and  suspended  the  delivery 
of  appropriated  1978  aid.  In  May,  as  the  FSLN  launched  its 
final  offensive,  the  United  States  further  withdrew  its  re¬ 
maining  nonessential  diplomatic  personnel. 

In  a  last  ditch  effort  to  prevent  the  FSLN,  now  the 
acknowledged  leadership  of  the  revolution,  from  as stoning 
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power,  the  United  States  wanted  the  OAS  to  send  a  multi- 
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national  peacekeeping  force  to  Nicaragua  to  end  the  crisis. 
Finding  little  support,  this  plan  was  never  introduced  and 
the  United  States  was  forced  to  deal  directly  with  the  FSLN- 
created  junta.  The  junta,  sensing  inevitable  victory,  re¬ 
jected  the  U.S.  insistence  that  the  new  government  include 
the  PLN  and  the  National  Guard.  In  the  end,  the  only  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  United  States  received  from  the  junta  was  that 

there  would  be  no  summary  execution  of  the  National  Guardsmen 
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and  Somoza  backers. 

The  U.S.  policy  gradually  eroded  the  regime's  coercive 
strength  and  its  support.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  ambivalence 
about  Somoza  helped  prolong  his  demise  during  the  months  of 
the  mediation.  This  caused  FAO  to  fall  apart  while  the 
Sandinistas  reunited  themselves  and  formed  their  own  poli¬ 
tical  coalition  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  defunct 
FAO. 

Soviet  Influence 

Soviet  influence  during  the  Nicaraguan  experience,  as 
elsewhere  in  Central  America,  was  generally  weak  and  indirect. 
As  previously  noted,  the  pro-Soviet  communist  party  of 
Nicaragua  (PSN)  had  traditionally  been  small  and  distrustful 
of  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  Nicaraguan  masses. 
Although  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  Nicaragua  agreed  in 
theory  with  Soviet  anti-imperialist  strategy,  its  geograph¬ 
ical  location  placed  it  within  the  U.S.  sphere  of  influence, 
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even  more  remote  from  Moscow  than  Cuba.  Additionally,  the 
death  of  Che  Guevara  in  1967  and  the  anti-Allende  coup  of 
1973  made  the  Soviets  even  more  pessimistic  about  the  pro¬ 
spects  for  revolution  in  Latin  America.  The  modest  Soviet 
support  for  the  FSLN  can  also  be  explained  in  part  by  the 

fact  that  they  as  well  as  the  Cubans  were  preoccupied  with 
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military  involvement  in  Angola,  Ethiopia  and  Afghanistan. 
Even  when  the  FSLN  was  reunited  under  a  national  directorate 
and  managed  to  create  a  national  opposition  coalition,  the 
PSN's  role  was  limited  to  propaganda  support  and  financial 
aid. 

The  Cubans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  involved  with 
the  FSLN  from  the  very  beginning.  Many  Nicaraguan  revolu¬ 
tionary  leaders,  such  as  Carlos  Fonseca,  visited  Cuba  as 
early  as  1959  seeking  weapons  and  financial  support  from 

Castro.  Cuba  did  provide  some  aid  in  the  1960s,  and  during 
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the  1970s  continued  to  train  FSLN  elements.  Besides  weapons 
from  Cuba  to  the  FSLN  via  third  party  countries  like  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama,  the  FSLN  received  weapons  from  Venezuela, 
Panama  and  the  Middle  East."^  Castro  and  the  Soviets  seemed 
to  fear  that  major  influence  and  aid  would  result  in  direct 
U.S.  intervention  despite  President  Carter's  concern  for 
human  rights.  Eden  Pastora,  an  FSLN  commander,  quoted 
Castro  as  saying,  "The  best  help  I  can  give  you  is  not  to 
help  at  all."^ 

As  the  Nicaraguan  experience  became  internationalized 
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after  the  September  1978  uprising  due  to  increased  regime 

repression  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  National  Guard, 

the  Sandinistas  received  active  political,  economic  and  moral 

support  from  various  groups  in  Venezuela,  Panama  and  Mexico. 

The  FSLN  not  only  found  sanctuaries  in  Costa  Rica,  but  San 

Jose  became  the  site  for  the  FSLN  government  in  exile. 

Eventually,  leftists  from  other  Central  American  countries 

such  as  the  Victoriano  Lorenzo  Brigade  from  Panama  and  groups 
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from  Costa  Rica  fought  along  side  FSLN  forces  in  Nicaragua. 

In  summary,  the  strategy  initially  adopted  by  the  FSLN 
was  a  form  of  Guevara's  foco  theory.  When  it  failed  to  a- 
chieve  the  revolutionary  objectives,  the  FSLN  diverged  on 
what  course  to  follow.  A  debate  surfaced  as  to  whether  they 
should  continue  guerrilla  warfare  centered  in  the  mountains 
or  concentrate  on  organizing  armed  struggle  focused  on  the 
masses.  The  Tercerista  tendency  decided  on  a  combination 
of  the  two  giving  rise  to  Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria . 

Fulfilling  its  role  as  vanguard,  the  Terceristas  seized 
the  National  Palace  in  August  1978,  further  stimulating  the 
mass  violence  which  had  been  aroused  earlier  by  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Chamorro.  This  led  to  the  Saptember-October  in¬ 
surrection  and  clinched  the  active  participation  of  the 
masses  in  the  armed  struggle.  Although  some  spontaneous 
activities  not  called  for  by  the  revolutionary  leadership 
occurred,  in  most  cases  the  FSLN  was  able  to  channel  these 
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efforts  toward  the  overall  objective.  They  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  focus  their  political  and  military  activity  on 
building  mass  support  for  a  national  insurrection. 

The  FSLN  sent  cadre  into  the  cities  to  instigate  violent 
mass  action  and  attempted  to  coordinate  it  with  the  ongoing 
guerrilla  struggle  in  the  country.  Finally,  the  whole 
Sandinista  movement  agreed  on  a  single  strategy  to  support 
the  insurrection,  based  on  a  flexible  policy  of  alliances 
and  the  need  for  a  broad-based  program.  This  policy  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  isolating  the  Somoza  '■egime ,  achieved  nationwide 
anti-Somoza  unity  and  neutralized  the  more  moderate  currents 
in  favor  of  intervention. 

Clearly,  there  were  many  variables  which  contributed 
to  the  Sandinista  victory.  Some  of  these  factors  were  de¬ 
signed  while  others  were  self-generated  which  greatly  taxed 
the  FSLN  leasership.  Nevertheless,  their  opportunistic 
attitude  and  their  determination  prevailed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria 
strategy  emerged  from  this  revolutionary  experience.  The 
guerrillas'  cohesion  was  strongly  ideologized  by  Marxism- 
Leninism.  After  several  defeats  they  became  hardened  and 
gained  both  military  and  political  experience.  They  showed 
flexibility  in  politics  which  attracted  people  and  enabled 
them  to  mobilize  the  masses.  The  people  were  organized  into 
different  kinds  of  structures,  all  of  them  under  the  control 
of  the  FSLN.  Then  with  the  support  of  these  groups,  plus 
arms  and  resources  coming  from  abroad,  they  launched  a  final 
and  successful  armed  confrontation  against  the  Somocistas . 
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CHAPTER  VI 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  has  been  to  examine  the 
evolution  of  the  revolutionary  process  in  Latin  America 
leading  to  the  formulation  of  Guerra  Popular  Revolucionaria 
strategy.  It  is  clear  that  every  revolutionary  experience 
incorporates  some  of  the  lessons  of  its  predecessors  and 
in  turn  contributes  to  future  endeavors.  In  seeking  an 
explanation  for  the  emergence  of  this  latest  formulation  of 
revolutionary  strategy,  we  can  summarize  some  major  findings 
based  on  the  variables  used  in  this  study. 

Each  revolutionary  experience  is  preceded  by  some 
combination  of  social,  political,  economic  and  psychological 
factors  or  objective  conditions  which  will  vary  depending  on 
the  given  situation.  They  cannot  all  be  created,  but  they 
can  be  manipulated.  The  eventual  objective  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  is  to  mobilize  the  masses  and  he  will  make  every 
effort  to  exploit  the  occurance  of  new  opportunities  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  the  revolutionary  consciousness  of  the  people. 

All  popular  sectors,  most  importantly  the  lower -middle 
classes  of  peasants  and  workers,  are  necessary  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  victory.  Close  cooperation  between  the  guerrillas 
and  the  masses  is  an  obvious  characteristic  of  successful 
revolution.  If  the  political  objectives  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries  do  not  coincide  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  and 
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their  sympathy,  cooperation  and  assistance  cannot  be  gained. 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  struggle  to  seize  power,  a  coali¬ 
tion  that  mobilizes  all  social  sectors  against  the  principal 
enemy  must  be  created.  By  intensifying  their  ideological 
flexibility,  the  FSLN  managed  to  represent  the  unity  and 
demands  of  all  sectors  fighting  against  the  Somocista  dic¬ 
tatorship.  A  "purist"  ideology  can  be  detrimental  to  a 
popular  struggle. 

A  popular  revolutionary  leader  is  more  than  a  social 
reformer.  He  has  become  dissatisfied  with  the  ineffective 
legal  means  of  reform  and  is  fully  dedicated  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  social  order  to  replace  it  with  something 
new.  It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  leadership  to  be 
determined,  but  it  must  be  highly  trained  and  prepared  to 
deal  with  political  as  well  as  military  contingencies. 

The  traditional  communist  parties  have  not  been  able 
to  become  the  revolutionary  vanguard  of  popular  movements 
in  Latin  America.  Their  ideological  rigidity  prohibits 
their  dedication  to  the  destruction  by  force  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order.  Historical  experience  has  shown  that  an 
organization  oriented  on  guerrillas  in  combination  with 
mass  mobilization  is  best  suited  for  the  armed  struggle. 

The  revolutionary  army  not  only  becomes  the  vanguard,  but 
also  the  political  and  military  center  of  the  movement. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  FSLN  became  an  alternative  to  the  Somo¬ 
cista  dictatorship  and  to  all  the  reformist  parties,  which 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

1 


Opposition  to  guerrilla  forces  in  Latin  America  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  strengthen  this 
position.  However,  the  United  States  has  not  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  it  can  cope  with  popular  revolution. 

The  skillful  utilization  of  its  military  superiority  in  and 
around  Latin  America  has  neither  succeeded  in  containing 
guerrilla  wars  nor  Soviet  and  Cuban  support  for  them.  The 
emphasis  in  revolutionary  strategy  has  shifted  from  military 
to  economic,  social,  and  ideological  dimensions.  These  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  more  heavily  weighed  in  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  strategy  of  popular  revolutionary 
war.  Reaction  will  have  to  be  a  lot  more  than  mere  counter¬ 
insurgency  . 

Soviet  influence  in  Latin  America  has  been  ambiguous 
and  ambivalent.  There  is  no  vital  Soviet  interest  in  the 
region  and  nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  than  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  becoming  entangled  in  a  direct  military  confronta¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States  in  Latin  America.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  Soviets  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  the 
United  States  become  involved  in  another  Vietnam-like  con¬ 
flict,  provided  it  could  be  controlled.  Therefore,  to 
maintain  its  world  image,  the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to 
officially  give  political,  diplomatic,  and  propaganda 
support  to  popular  revolutionary  movements.  Clandestinely 
they  will  probably  provide  much  more. 
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What  are  the  implications  of  these  major  aspects  for 
revolutionary  strategy?  They  support  the  theory  of  popular 
revolutionary  war.  In  the  long  run,  the  war  will  be  based 
on  mass  support.  The  guerrillas  will  fight  to  incorporate 
the  population  into  their  organizations  and  ally  with 
existing  groups.  They  will  not  fight  initially  to  seize 
power  but  to  gain  and  secure  a  broad  base  among  the  people. 
Only  when  a  substantial  part  of  the  people  have  been  mo¬ 
bilized  and  partially  organized  will  there  be  an  attempt  to 
take  power.  In  the  final  analysis,  mass  support  and  mobil¬ 
ization  are  the  keys  to  success. 
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